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Anticipations, or What We May Ex- 
pect in Libraries * 

John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 

The’ newspapers will more and more 
usurp the work of libraries. They 
will be printed in larger type and on 
better paper. They will be systemat- 
ically arranged, and will have digests 
and indexes. In their magazine de- 
partments they will publish novels, es- 
says, poems, drama, histories and_bi- 
ographies by the best writers of the 
day, as well as the results of the cogi- 
tations of the best philosophers, the 
anticipations of the best sociologists 
and the conclusions of the best scien- 
tists. Their illustrations will be supe- 
rior to the finest that books can offer. 
The Sunday supplements, whose _pic- 
tures are today so scorned and con- 
demned by those who wish to be 
thought extra dainty and refined, but 
are really dull and unimaginative— 
these Sunday supplements suggest what 
newspapers will soon furnish us in art 
and illustrations. Truly, the newspa- 
pers will be our educational salvation, 
for they will enable us to acquire in 
the simplest and quickest way, by pic- 
tures, at least a little of the vast mass 
of information which the world’s web 
of wires, reticulation of rails and fleets 
of ocean ferries will daily bring to us. 

We are just learning to read news- 
papers. When all of us—not a few 
only, but all of us—truly have the 
newspaper habit, the demand will bring 
forth sheets such as now are _ not 


*Read before the N. J. 
Trenton. 
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dreamed of. Yellows to the yellow- 
minded—and both will be with us for 
many a day. But the mechanism and 
brains and skill are here to produce, 
and the sufficient demand which is sure 
to come may any day call forth, a daily 
paper of a clearness, accuracy, breadth, 
simplicity and beauty far beyond the 
wildest prophecies of the most optimis- 
tic editor. 

The future of the library, then, seems 
on first thought to be simple desuetude. 
still be useful as storehouse, index and 
But not altogether. The library will 
guide. It will gather and preserve the 
best of the world’s books; these it will, 
by more simple and so more useful cat- 
alogs, make more readily accessible to 
students; and its curators will become 
wiser guides to the whole realm of 
knowledge. 

Books will be more freely discarded 
than at present, leaving us thus a 
more easily handled residuum of useful 
material. In a few places there will 
be great storehouses where moribund 
books will repose by the millions. The 
ephemeral character of nearly all print 
will be freely admitted; and books will 
have value in almost all libraries be- 
cause they are of use, not because some 
casual historical or anecdotal prowler 
happens to wish to use them. That is, 
it will soon not be held that a book is 
useful, simply because once last year a 
man chanced to ask for it. 

The catalog on cards may stay; but 
the catalog in print will surely return. 
It is easy even now to imagine a modi- 
fied linotype machine, casting title-a- 
line book lists, in a large-faced type, on 
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long, light slugs only one-eighth the 
present quite needless height. These 
will be as easily handled and arranged 
as cards, can be so made as to be set 
in columns, locked into forms of news- 
paper size and stereotyped readily—and 
there you are, with a catalog printed 
like the New York Herald, in one page 
or a hundred; easily consulted, cheap, 
and, as it should be, ephemeral. Ephem- 
eral, of course; for in the anticipated 
library the changes by discards and ad- 
ditions will make any catalog out of 
date in 10 days. 

The charging system will grow 
simpler, of course. In the small li- 
brary any method will serve; in the 
larger one time and trouble must be 
saved. The borrower's card is a bur- 
den. Perhaps a numbered metal slip 
will serve in its place; a slip which the 
elect can secure in gold and wear as a 
watch charm. But surely the future 
library will dispense with the card for 
the borrower. Every city has a di- 
rectory, why not use it? Would not 
a number beside the name of each bor- 
rower nearly fill the needs of the de- 
livery desk, with a short list arranged 
by numbers written in another book. 

This is not the time for details, for 
we must pass on to the aeroplanes, 
which will leave the delivery station 
on the roof every fifteen minutes and, 
dividing the city into precincts, will call 
daily at the library windows of every 
house in town. Here we see librarians 
assaulting high heaven in balloons, hav- 
ing purged the lower world of slums 
with Home Libraries and Story Tellers. 
These aeroplanes will supplant the 
house-to-house delivery of books, long 
an accomplished fact; but will not en- 
tirely, do away with the magnificent 
automobile and _ trolley-car libraries, 
commodious, attractive, carrying several 
thousand influential books and a_per- 
suasive librarian, now gliding swiftly 
through the city, now pausing at a 
street corner long enough to exude a 
few books. 

Also here is the automatic delivery 


room, This is the thing you are look- 
ing for. The latest books, a thousand 
titles or more or less, stand in cases 
that look like automatic venders of 
tutti-frutti chewing gum, except for 
pictures of Minerva on their fronts and 
busts of Marion Crawford on their 
tops. In these, marvelously like cuds 
of gum in their shape and in the cozy 
way they lie together, are the books 
that most desire. Each borrower has 
a tiny strip of metal, not larger than 
a Yale lock key. This he drops into 
the proper place in the stand, which 
holds the book he wishes, presses a 
button, and, behold! his book!—or, a 
nicely printed card saying, “not in at 
present.” An ingenious mechanism, 
actuated by the notches on the borrow- 
er’s check, has meanwhile charged the 
book to his number. A kindred labor- 
saving device credits him with a book 
returned when he inserts his check in 
the proper place to open the slot 
through which he passes the book he 
brought back. When restaurants have 
automatic waiters it is time for libraries 
to use automatic delivery rooms. 

Librarians and assistants will, in the 
future, take time to read a little: but 
this is less an anticipation than an as- 
piration. 

Inquirers will not expect libraries to 
fit them out with thoughts any quicker 
than a ready-made clothing store can 
fit them out with clothes. Except in 
the case of a few hundred carefully 
selected inquiries, made repeatedly at 
all libraries, evidently passed on by in- 
heritance from parents to children, al- 
ways heretofore fully and courteously 
answered by attendants; but taking in 
the answering much valuable time. 
These the “Automatic Who, What, and 
Why Machine” will soon take care of. 
On the front of an attractive case are 
several hundred push buttons; below 
each button is a little label, bearing a 
question ; all the questions are arranged 
under subjects and then subdivided un- 
der the words, Who, What, Which, 
Why, etc. The inquirer finds the ques- 
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tion he wishes to ask, pushes the proper 
button, and at once a card rises above 
the case bearing the complete and ac- 
curate answer. Many will come to 
scoff at this machine; all will stay to 
use it. 

Another more elaborate machiuez an- 
swers more difficult, delicate and even 
quite personal questions; but is actu- 
ated only when a penny is dropped in 
a slot before a button is pushed. This 
is the famous Pay-Collection of Com- 
plete Answers, of which you will soon 
have ‘heard. 

If stories are told to children they 
will be told by a phonograph, and the 
phonograph will be a block away frora 
the library. For while the newspapers 
will take much of our work away, 
enough will remain within a very mani- 
festly bookish field to leave no time to 
take up the tasks of the family fireside 
or the kindergarten. Moreover, we can 
easily make too much of the dear old 
stories. Like our patriotism, our re- 
ligion, our ideals, our friendships and 
our loves, they are not for analyzing 
and flaunting, but for quiet absorption. 
Moreover, again, we are already too 
much subject to the hypnotic influence 
of the oratorical voice. Let the children 
practice asking questions instead of 
listening so much to stories of an age 
when kindness in the strong was 
thought a marvel; they may then ac- 
quire the habit; and when grown will 
ask more questions of their would-be 
oratorical bamboozlers, instead of ap- 
plauding them. It is listening that has 
done the world so much harm, not talk- 
ing. ; 

The newspaper having largely sup- 
planted the library, naturally there will 
be no occasion for the library to fur- 
nish newspapers. Reading-rooms will 
disappear: study-ragms will take their 
places. These will be busy places with 
none of that somniferous Air of the 
Rest-Cure Establishment nowadays 
much complained of. The Fairy Prince 
of Thoughtfulness will here be contin- 
uously awakening the Sleeping Beau- 


ties of Indolence. Mind will conquer 
Matter, and though many still dream in 
the public library, none will resort to 
it to knit up the ravell’d sleeve of care. 

But, if you listen attentively, you will 
hear a cheerful, well modulated voice 
calling out the titles of books and 
dilating briefly on their contents. It 
approaches the end of the alphabet. 
Weariness in Audiences, it says, six by 
nine inches, 127 pages, Io point Scotch 
Roman type, well printed, neatly bound; 
pictures of audiences at ease, in com- 
motion, asleep, awake, and very tired. 
Popular with political orators; useful 
to association “Jiners.” Full directions 
on How to stop when you have talked 
enough. Examples from ancient his- 
tory. Special references to J. C. Dana, 
one time of New Jersey, Price $.50, 
very net. 


A. L. A. Subject Headings 
III 


The purpose of these three articles 
may be summed up in this: What catalog 
headings, either in general classes or in 
particular instances, compel you who 
meet the public always to translate from 
the reader’s phraseology into the termi- 
nology of the catalog? These are what 
we wish to revise, bringing into line with 
intelligent public usage. But we cata- 
logers are not able to do this except as 
you give us the information. May I ask 
you (reference librarian) and you (loan 
librarian) and you (librarian who is 
also cataloger) each to send me your ex- 
periences-on the questions set forth in 
these three articles by January 5, 1908, 
if possible. Do not think, as did one 
capable librarian: “T did not suppose you 
would care for my opinion—my library 
is so small.” Give me rather the en- 
couragement of her who writes in faith: 
“You really care for our 7x9 experi- 
ences.” How may I give you to under- 
stand my helpless dependence upon just 
vou who are meeting the plain people! 
My knowledge of what these people need 
cannot be gained through books nor cata- 
logs nor office study, but only vicariously 
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through your everyday contact with their 
questions. I beseech you, therefore, not 
to turn back upon me, barren of results, 
this rare opportunity for shaping the 
coming catalog of the public library by 
the public needs rather than by catalog- 
ing rules and theories. 

1. As stated in the October number 
of this series, the reader’s thought seems 
to tend toward subject first and particu- 
lar place second. A few librarians have 
declared their wish for everything under 
subject rather than under country or 
state, except in History and Travel. In 
order to ascertain the extent of this feel- 
ing, | will ask you to report experiences 
with the majority of your inquirers (be- 
ing sure it is the public’s and not merely 
your own mental habit) upon the fol- 
lowing most doubtful subjects: Army of 
Germany—do they think first (and there- 
fore look first in the catalog) for Army 
or for Germany ? 

Using in each case some country other 
than the United States or some state 
other than your own, apply this question 
in like manner to: Antiquities (would 
Archeology be better?) ; Census ; Church 
history; Civilization; Climate; Com- 
merce; Constitution; Diplomatic and 
consular service (and are these two bet- 
ter separate, or if together would they 
be better as Consular and diplomatic 
service?) ; Finance; Fortifications; Ga- 
zetteers ; Government; Government pub- 
lications (or is this better as Public doc- 
uments?) :; Guidebooks; Land question; 
Law (history and criticism); Laws, 
statutes, etc.; National characteristics ; 
Physical geography; Police; Politics; 
Population; Race questions; Religion; 
Sanitary affairs (and would Hygiene, 
Public or Public health be better?) -; 
Statistics Vital (and would Vital sta- 
tistics be better?) ; Surveys. 

2. Is there any considerable tendency 
to wish the catalog of authors, of sub- 
jects, and of titles each separate ? 

3. Dictionaries, Directories: As your 
calls come, would these be most useful 
under Dictionaries and Directories; or 
under, e. g. Technical dictionaries, 
Artists—Directories, New York—Di- 


rectories; or entered under both forms? 


4. Pronunciation of French: Do your 
patrons want this under Pronunciation 
or under French? 

5. Do your readers distinguish in their 
requests between Domestic animals and 
Live stock? If so, on what basis; and 
is the line of demarcation sufficiently 
clear to warrant both headings? 

6. Would “Domestic animals—Dis- 
eases” serve best for those popular books 
intended for the plain citizen who owns 
a sick dog or cow or horse; and “Veteri- 
nary medicine’ in addition for those 
technical books useful to the D. V. M.? 

7. Is “Household science” or “Home 
economics’, better now than “Domestic 
economy”? 

8. Is Sanitation for houses, camps, 
schoolbuildings, etc., thought of first un- 
der Sanitation or under House, Camp, 
School, etc. ? 

g. Newspaper men look with contempt 
upon the word Journalism, preferring 
instead “Newspaper worx.’’ The ama- 
teur is still likely to call for Journal- 
ism. Which prevails in your library? 

10. A few workers have reported the 
need of some term beginning with “Writ- 
ing,” which shall replace the little-known 
term “Authorship.” Will “Writing for 
publication” answer? Is “Magazine 
writing” needed in addition? 

11. Do your patrons use “Currency 
question” in a clearly different sense 
from “Money”? If so, is the former 
confined to present-day questions of 
quantity, circulation, elasticity, etc., and 
the latter to material, history, general 
theories, etc.? Does your library need 
both ? 

12. Do your patrons prefer “Govern- 
ment” rather than “Political science” ? 

13. Do present-day usages justify the 
following distinctions: “Theater” for 
building and equipment; “Drama” for 
literature; “Stage” for art of presenta- 
tion on the boards, history, ethics, criti- 
cism, etc.; “Acting” for personal and 
professional qualifications, training, etc. ? 

14. Will your patrons be better served 
by, e. g.: “Chinese in U. S.—California,” 
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or by “Chinese. in California,” separated 
from U. S. by “Chinese in Canada,” etc. ? 

15. Many subjects arise for which no 
term exists in the reader’s mind and none 
in the catalog and which the reference 
librarian is puzzled to locate. Such an 
example is: The feeling or sentiment be- 
tween the peoples of two countries, either 
as prejudice or as predilection. It is not 
always crystallized into government ac- 
tions and is not discussed under the sub- 
head Foreign relations (i. e. Diplomacy) 
of these countries. One librarian sug- 
gests the term, e. g. “International senti- 
ment—American and German.” An- 
other suggests “Race questions—Ameri- 
cans and Germans”; another “United 
States and Germany”; another “Ameri- 
cans and Germans”; another “Germany 
—TInternational sentiment (toward U. 
S.).”. What term have you found most 
satisfactory? Another subject is: Pub- 
lic action toward the preservation of 
beautiful landscapes, historic and: scenic 
landmarks, etc. Have you any good 
heading? What other elusive subjects 
have you found needing terms? 

16. Are your readers better served 
with “See also” reference cards at the 
end of the subject or at the beginning? 
Or, is it better to place the general refer- 
ences at the beginning and all references 
to collateral information at the end, such 
as lists of biographies, special localities, 
particular institutions, ete. ? 

[ESTHER CRAWFORD. 

34 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





In every walk of life men and women 
need more fully to appreciate their need 
for the power ‘of observation and to set 
about developing it. 

Much of the beauty of life is to many 
a closed book or, at least, a book which 
has been but hastily or carelessly scanned 
and put aside. The great book of life is 
written in many languages and printed 
with many characters. We all read the 
large type more or less carefully, but it 
is the real students and lovers of nature 
who read the fine print, the footnotes 
and references which give additional 
light and interest to the subject. 


The Public Library as a Part of the 
Municipal Government* 


Samuel H. Ranck, librarian, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


At a library meeting held in connec- 
tion with an organization such as the 
League of Michigan municipalities it 
is appropriate to consider the library 
in its relation to the other departments 
of the city government. We have long 
been considering the public library and 
its functions with reference to the pub- 
lic, but it seems to me we might profit- 
ably give more attention to its relation 
with the administrative life of the city. 
In other words, we may well consider 
the functions of the library as a de- 
partment of the city government itself. 

It is within the memory of almost 
the youngest person here, -when the 
average city father looked upon the 
public library as more or less of a 
fad, something that was all right for 
women, children, and leisurely men 
who had retired or who were being 
supported by the wages of their chil- 
dren or by the efforts of their wives 
in running a boarding house. That 
the library could be of direct service 
to many of our citizens in their busi- 
ness affairs, and also to the city itself 
in its business affairs, was hardly 
dreamed of, and even now is perhaps 
not fully recognized. 

The library as a bureau of exact in- 
formation for the general public (in 
addition to its other functions), ought 
to be no less a bureau of exact in- 
formation for all those who are con- 
nected with the city government. 
Problems relating to municipal affairs 
are being studied in this country and 
in Europe as they were never studied 
before, and there is being given to this 
subject the attention and thought of 
some of the world’s best minds. The 
community owes it to itself that those 
who are responsible for the mianage- 
ment of its local affairs, its aldermen 

*Read before joint meeting of Michigan li- 


brary association and the League of Michigan 
municipalities. 
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and its various city officers in all de- 
partments, should keep in touch with 
the best thought and investigation that 
is being worked out in what might be 
termed the municipal laboratories of 
the country, for every city government, 
willingly or unwillingly, is a laboratory, 
demonstrating not only to that com- 
munity, but to all persons who care 
to find out, how city affairs ought or 
ought not to be managed. 

The public library, as a municipal 
institution, ought to endeavor to gather 
together a good working collection of 
primary and secondary printed sources 
of information relating to these subjects, 
and,so far as possible, to make it avail- 
able to those who are responsible for the 
management of our city affairs. Fur- 
thermore, it ought to encourage in 
every possible way the use of such 
books on the part of the citizens gen- 
erally. 

The gathering of first-hand sources, 
reports, etc., is no easy matter, how- 
ever, and it will be discovered by those 
who attempt it that it requires much 
time and effort to get together even a 
passable collection relating to munici- 
pal administration as it is actually car- 
ried out. It will also be discovered that 
the library will have to overcome a 
good deal of prejudice on the part of 
municipal authorities, who have little 
or no use for information which may 
be gained in print; in other words, of 
those who have a large share of con- 
tempt for what they term “book knowl- 
edge,” which some are iikely to sneer 
at as theoretical and impracticable. 
That things in print are often imprac- 
tical is, of course, true; but one must 
weigh every new idea, whatever its 
source, to test its practicability. 

Within the last few vears the Pub- 
lic library of Grand Rapids has been 
making an effort to gather a collection 
of municipal documents, the reports, 
charters and ordinances of a large num- 
ber of American cities in the belief 
that such a collection would contain a 


considerable amount of information 
that would be valuable to those who 
are studying municipal problems, even 
though it was mixed up with a large 
amount of worthless material. The 
charters and ordinances especially crys- 
tallize the public sentiment of certain 
communities with reference to a large 
number of municipal problems, and to 
that extent they are suggestive, at least, 
to the student and the practical ad- 
ministrator. On the other hand, re- 
ports that are intelligently written (and 
many of them are), on the part of 
city engineers, waterworks  depart- 
ments, park boards, etc., are mines of 
first-hand information of the greatest 
value. 

The collection of documents in Grand 
Rapids is an outgrowth of a systan 
of exchange, the library, by resolution 
of the common council, handling all 
the exchanges of such documents with 
other cities. The collection is being 
built up, therefore, wholly on the basis 
of barter. Thus far this collection has 
not gone far enough to be in any sense 
exhaustive, but a limited number of. 
persons have found it to be of use and 
value, those using the collection gen- 
erally going through all the volumes in 
it with reference to the particular kind 
of information they are seeking. With 
the development of such a collection 
in the library, the library ultimately 
ought to be in a position to do a con- 
siderable amount of what is termed at 
some of our state capitols, as “legis- 
lative reference work,” for all depart- 
ments of the city government.  Per- 
mit me to remark by way of parenthe- 
sis, that the “legislative reference” de- 
partments recently organized in sev- 
eral of our states are largely a con- 
scious effort to return to the purpose’ 
for which state libraries were orig- 
inally created, but which in most of 
our states have long since been lost 
sight of by regarding the library as a 
piece cf political plunder. No one can 
doubt that if such reference work were 
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done intelligently on the part of the 
city’s library that it would be the 
means of enabling those in authority 
to deal with a large number of munici- 
pal problems in a much more intel- 
ligent way. The crying shame of mu- 
nicipal government in the United 
States has been, and in many cities still 
is, that our cities are making the same 
mistakes over and over and over again, 
largely because of a lack of definite in- 
formation and knowledge on the part 
of those in authority, and on the part 
of the ‘general public, in regard to the 
successes and failures of other com- 
munities in the same line. Cities ought 
to profit by the failures of other cities 
no less than by their successes, and 
the public library, of all the city de- 
partments, is in a better position to 
place such information directly in the 
hands of those most concerned than 
any other department. I would plead, 
therefore, that every library endeavor 
to be of greater service in this direc- 
tion to those who are responsible for 
the administration of local affairs. It 
will require years to be able to do the 
best work along this line. First of 
all, in many cases it will be necessary 
to eliminate a certain amount of preju- 
dice against information derived from 
books: Secondly, it will require some 
time for the library to marshal the 
facts in its possession and to learn how 
to make them available to the best ad- 
vantage of those using them. Every 
library, however, owes it to itself and 
to its community to do more in this 
direction than it has heen doing. 

In this connection it should be re- 
membered also that the library is in the 
best position of any department of the 
municipal government to preserve the 
annual reports and all printed matter 
relating to the city, and issued by it. 
If it has a fireproof building or a vault 
it should ultimately become the cus- 
todian of the city’s archives. In con- 
nection with this phase of its relation 
with the city government the library 


might well have charge of the technical 
work in connection with the indexing 
and binding of the city’s annual re- 
ports and similar documents. In most 
of our cities the library is in a posi- 
tion to do this work better than any 
other department, for some of the mem- 
bers of the library staff are specially 
trained in such work, and have long 
tenures of office, all of which tends to 
insure uniformity and skill in methods 
and results. The manner in which the 
reports of some of our cities are got- 
ten out reflects anything but credit upon 
the city. As a result such reports are 
often almost worthless so far as servy- 
iceable use of them is concerned. 

In conclusion, my one plea is that 
so far as possible the public library 
should put itself in a position where 
it can be, as I believe it ought to be, 
of direct, positive service to those re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
city affairs, and thus make itself a 
vital force in the city’s administrative 
life. 


Reference Libraries in Cities—Balti- 
more as a Type 
Don E. Mowry, Madison, Wis. 


The general duties of the department 
of legislative reference at the capitol 
in Madison, Wis., are simply to gather, 
digest and tabulate official and scientific 
data from other states and foreign 
countries as an aid for the legislator 
in his routine work of the session. In 
the seven years which have just been 
completed not a single piece of initial 
legislation has gone forth from the de- 
partment. All bills which have been 
drafted, and all information which has 
been furnished the members of the 
legislature has been solicited. In every 
instance, the member was desirous of 
seeing in effect some practical measure. 
which was in operation in-other states. 
The department has been merely an 
adjunct of the legislature, anticipating 
coming problems of legislation, and 
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gathering the data beforehand, so that, 
should a future member ask for ma- 
terial on any subject of vital impor- 
tance, the material might be ready for 
his use. 

Since Wisconsin took up the move- 
ment for better and more intelligent 
legislation, similar bureaus have al- 
ready been established in many other 
places. 

The spread of the idea has been 
rapid on account of the ever-increasing 
complexities of modern legislation. In 
the settlement of questions of far- 
reaching social, economic and _ indus- 
trial importance, the need of critical 
analysis, by thoughtful writers, by 
economists, lawyers and administrators, 
has been made possible through the 
reference libraries, for they have col- 
lected material from every available 
source for the help and aid of the leg- 
islator. And what is of as much ac- 
count as the service rendered is the 
fact that strict impartiality has been 
maintained in every bureau which has 
been established. 

The larger cities of the country have 
realized the importance of this refer- 
ence work, and, in several of them, 
important work has already begun. 
The New York City-club has estab- 
lished a bureau of legislative informa- 
tion, charging a small fee for the serv- 
ices rendered. Early in May a bureau 
of municipal research was incorporated 
at Albany, with offices in New York 
City. The object of the corporation 
was to investigate the various branches 
of municipal. activity. This organiza- 
tion has already played an important 
part in bringing about the Ahearn in- 
quiry and making it thorough. Chi- 
cago has a bureau of industrial infor- 
mation, private, it is true, but operating 
along lines somewhat similar to those 
used in the state reference libraries. 
Boston has its town club, which fur- 
nishes reference material relating to 
city affairs. The city of Newark, 
N. J., has recently passed an_ ordi- 


nance establishing a municipal library. 
And Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
doing some effective work along the 
line of legislative inquiry. 

Baltimore, however, may be said to 
have established the first city library 
along lines fol:owed in the state libra- 
ries. This was early in April, 1906, 
and the workings of the system may 
be said to be the most perfect estab- 
listed in any city, whether under 
private or city supervision. The Balti- 
more plan typifies tne ‘“‘scientific 
method” in the problems of govern- 
ment, and by that method we mean 
“that method which proceeds in the 
most simple way to solve problems.” 

The head of the department consists 
of a board composed of the mayor of 
Baltimore, the city solicitor, the presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins university, 
the president of the Municipal art so- 
ciety and the president of the Mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ association 
of Baltimore. The members serve 
without pay. The board employs the 
working force of the library, which 
holds office during good behavior. 

The executive officer is delegated to 
investigate and report upon laws of 
the state of Maryland and other states 
and cities relating to any subject upon 
which he may be requested to report; 
to accumulate all data obtainable in re- 
lation to the practical operation and 
effect of such laws; to investigate and 
collect all available information relating 
to any matter which is the subject of 
proposed legislation by the general as- 
sembly of Maryland or by the city 
council of Baltimore; to examine acts 
and ordinances of any state or city, and 
report the result thereof to the mayor 
of Baltimore, any committee of the 
city council or the head of any depart- 
ment inquiring for the same; to pre- 
pare or advise in the preparation of 
any bill, ordinance or resolution when 
requested to do so by any member of 
the city council; to preserve and col- 
late all information obtained; to per- 























form such other duties as the said 
board may prescribe, and to make a 
full and complete report thereof once 
each year. 

Briefly, this is an outline of the work 
which is being done by the municipal 
reference bureau of Baltimore, which 
is under the direction of Dr Horace 
E. Flack, a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins university. 

It is the aim of the bureau in Balti- 
more to get copies of the charters and 
ordinances of other cities—to keep in 
touch,-as far as possible, with the ordi- 
nances, as thev are introduced, in the 
various cities of the United States, ar- 
ranging and indexing them according 
to subject—getting reports of the sev- 
eral departments of city government— 
copies of investigations—etc., which 
may be made in other cities on any 
phase of municipal government. 

The department has no theory of 
ownership either to confirm or to con- 
trovert. Its object is merely to gather 
facts impartially and without prejudice, 
and give them out only upon request. 

While the work of the Baltimore li- 
brary is primarily confined to the gath- 
ering of municipal data, data for the 
use of the state legislature will also be 
collected. 

Every progressive city is confronted 
at frequent intervals with important 
problems pertaining to the public wel- 
fare, in one form or another, which 
must be solved, and quickly. In the 
need for expedition there is constant 
danger that questions of municipal pol- 
icy may be seftled wrongly, wastefully 
or by the adoption of methods that are 
antiquated. A city, in its better judg- 
ment, must be constantly watchful for 
the newer phases of city government 
which are coming up each day. 

In Baltimore, the problems that con- 
front the administration are bigger than 
the problems that confront the maa 
who governs Maryland. Partially for 
this reason, and more so because the 
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city realized that the coming problems 
of the municipality are to be as ab- 
sorbing as are those of the state, it 
was found necessary that the men who 
direct public policy in that city should 
walk in the light. This is why Balti- 
more established its municipal reference 
library. 

A resolution has been introduced in 
the common council of Milwaukee for 
the establishment of a similar library 
in that city, and it is of interest to 
note that the ordinance follows the 
Baltimore ordinance very closely. Prac- 
tically the same officers are named for 
the board; similar provisions are made 
regarding the work of the executive 
officer; the term of office is the same; 
and the compensation for the executive 
and his staff is identical. Everything 
taken into consideration, conditions in 
Milwaukee demand as careful a treat- 
ment of municipal problems as do those 
in Baltimore. And, if the library was 
once established, its value would’ be- 
come indispensable. 

Cities need someone to keep pace 
with the changes—someone who is de- 
voting his time, not only to particular 
subjects, but to all important problems 
of city government. 

Taxes, transportation, lighting and 
paving are illustrations of the numer- 
ous questions which are constantly pre- 
senting themselves and which must be 
met in an intelligent and logical-man- 
ner, if civic interests are to be care- 
fully guarded. 

It is only a matter of a few years, at 
most, before all of our leading cities 
will have established municipal refer- 
ence libraries. The movement. is 
growing in importance each year. 
And, what is more, the complexities of 
governmental affairs, due, in part, to 
the rapidity of our progress. demand 
some such remedial method in order 
that we may keep our public officials 
keenly in touch with the advance steps 
in legislation. 
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Business Men and Public Libraries* 


Julia Mason, librarian, Public library, Sullivan, 
Ind. 


It is generally admitted, I think, that 
of the three classes, men, women and 
children, the men are the last to awake 
to consciousness of the public library 
as a personal asset. 

According to the editor of the /nde- 
pendent, June, 1905, “There are two 
reasons for this; first, the men have 
come to think that there is nothing in 
the library for them, and, second, they 
are usually right in thinking so.” Fur- 
ther, he says: A_ reference library 
rather than a reading library is best 
suited to the masculine minds, ‘Granted 
that this is in a measure true, any 
librarian will prove from his own ex- 
perience that the editor has not found 
the root of the trouble. 

No, I don’t know of any books which 
I should like to have you order, said 
a lawyer not long since. [ only want 
the library to furnish me occasionally 
with a story that doesn’t take much 
thought to read—something to rest me 
when I’m tired. Now we know as a 
matter of common practice, that it isn’t 
very difficult to find a story that will 
suit almost any merchant or lavvyer, 
because he will read and enjoy about 
the same stories that his wife likes. I 
have been more than once astonished 
at the preference of such men for sen- 
timental stories, even “a nice, sweet little 
love story like Helena Rivers,” to quote 
an aged reader of my own acquaint- 
ance. 

Not long after our library was 
opened a man who had helped to lay 
the basement floor asked to be shown 
over the buiiding. In answer to a ques- 
tion about his caring for books on the 
use of concrete, he made this rather 
remarkable statement: [I don’t know 
that I ever wanted to know how to do 
anything that I did not know how to 
do. Now that floor slopes in the 
wrong direction, and when an inch or 





*Read before Indiana library association at 
Indianapolis, Oct. 17, 1907. 
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so of water backed up into the base- 
ment from the sewer and the lower 
walls looked as if the building were 
standing in water, this man advised me 
just to plug up the openings into the 
sewer, to keep the water out. 

There is also the man who knows the 
value of reading, but the sibrary is not 
for him, because he cannot remember 
what he reads; and there is that large 
class who think that they cannot use 
anything except the daily papers. 

To all of these the library is worth 
little, and for their benefit, librarians 
have established smoking rooms and 
(if I may use the term) play rooms, as 
well as exhibitions, study classes and 
lectures, to give the rest that comes 
from a change of the subject of thought, 
to furnish a common interest and to 
stimulate a desire for learning. 

Of these methods, the university ¢x- 
tension class is so undoubtedly the most 
effective as to make less necessary a 
discussion of its advantages. To its 
success a librarian may, without hesi- 
tation, give money, time and strength. 

In regard to fitting up a room for 
games, another question becomes of iin- 
portance. What effect does the suc- 
cessful operation of a room of this sort 
have upon the character and amount of 
reading done? Even if some persons 
read less for a time, does the library in 
the end gain readers? I have not 
found evidence on this question quite 
so full and exact as I wish. Such a 
room might be a great help in a com- 
munity, and if the library building con- 
tains the space, and if some capable 
person can be found to supervise the 
room, it might be an excellent work of 
philanthropy to establish one; but un- 
less the influence of the play room is to 
increase the number of readers, I think 
a librarian might question its being a 
legitimate library activity. 

These are the ways which librarians 
have commonly employed for the esre- 
cial benefit of those who expect too lit- 
tle of the library. There remains, how- 
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ever, the class who feel the grievance 
which the editor assumed was the 
grievance of all men—those men for 
whom there are fewer books than there 
should be, for whom there is perhaps 
nothing. Here belong the scholarly 
minister who craves new works on 
philosophy and religion, the electrician 
who would use an expensive work on 
electroplating, students and_ specialists 
of all sorts, many of whom are the most 
valuable men of the town. These are 
the men whom newspaper advertising 
helps, for whom we analyze public 
documents, provide magazine indexes 
and keep the catalog up to date. They 
want quick service and exact informa- 
tion. 

Personal work, counts much 
among men of this class. It is worth 
a great deal to be able to remember the 
peculiar interests of cach reader. In 
the Library Journal of August, 1905, 
a city librarian writes excellently of 
this sort of work. After naming the 
great number of places where the li- 
brarian has established stations—among 
which are many where a large pro- 
portion of the borrowers would neces- 
sarily be men, such as f.re department 
houses, clubs (athletic, social and politi-- 
cal), hospitals, prisons, workhouses, in- 
surance companies, factories and stores 
—the writer says: It shoull be the 
aim of every librarian to become ac- 
quainted with the work and workers of 
these agencies in one’s city. One can 
get more valuable hints out of one un- 
hurried, friendly visit of inspection, not 
to cry out our wares, but to learn of 
others about their work than in any 
other way. 

Only such personal work is worth 
anything. A recent experience of my 
own serves to illustrate this admirably. 
A call came for books for the prisoners 
at the jail. I went, expecting a demand 
for books on explorations and wars, and 
especially for boys’ stories. They 
wanted a life of Thomas Jefferson, Von 
Holt’s Constitutional history of the 
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United States, Parry’s Evolution of the 
art of music. One 15-year-old boy was 
willing to read Little Smoke. 

[ have recently noticed accounts of 
two efforts on the part of men to se- 
cure the sort of libraries which they 
want—the law library which is being 
collected by the lawyers of Elkhart and 
the library of economies which the 
union men at Laporte are buying for 
their own use. The latter is an inter- 
esting example of the great effort being 
made by laboring men to correct the 
wrongs under whicii society as a whole, 
but the poor in particular, groan. 

One serious hindrance to making li- 
braries useful to men, is not likely to 
be soon removed, at least in our small 
libraries. The great majority of li- 
brarians are women, young women with 
no great experience in life and no 
knowledge of any other business. As 
the /ndependent says, *‘We are out of 
touch in a great measure with the life 
and work of the community.” Con- 
sequently the real head of the book 
committee ought to be a man, a man 
of the largest liberality of spirit and 
master of his time and affairs: the ma- 
jority of the working members of the 
board ought to be men; and for the 
present, the men of the town must be 
willing, not only to ask for what they 
want, but to help contrive the getting 
of it; for they want the most expensive 
books, and they want to use them but 
seldom. 

On the other hand, the librarian must 
sufficient leisure to make her 
patrons feel that they are not consum- 
ing too much of her time in research 
for them; she must have opportunity 
to greet visitors, and to show them the 
resources of the library; she must read, 
not only the great daily, but the local 
paper; above all, she must read many 
books and study them carefully, that: 
she may manifest. always that “sweet 
love of books” and, that grace and dig- 
nity belong to those who associate with 
the great. 
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Mental Diet* 
Mrs Kate Milner Rabb, Indianapolis 
An extract from the IJndependent 


(June 15, 1905) editorial, entitled Li- 
braries for men, states: 

Rapid as has been the development of 
public libraries in the United States, they 
are, as a rule, of service to only a part of 
the community. They are useful to the 
women and children, but not so much to 
the men. Women have become our “leis- 
ure class” in the technical sense of the 
term by the transference of household in- 
dustries to the factory, and it is very grati- 
fying to see how general they are spend- 
ing the time thus gained in intellectual ef- 
fort. Children are trained in the public 
schools to use the library, and they read 
its books with the greatest avidity and 
considerable discrimination. But the num- 
ber of men who take books out of the 
town library or go to it for reference is 
very small. 

There are two reasons for this: first, the 
men have come to think that there is 
nothing in the library for them, and, sec- 
ond, they are usually right in thinking so. 
Women use books as playthings; men as 
tools. 

Is it true that women have been so 
overfed mentally that they must be put 
on a diet? And what diet? And how? 
And who is going to prescribe it? 

There seems to be a generally preva- 
lent idea that men have stopped read- 
ing—reading anything, that is, except 
newspapers, and Puck, Judge and Life. 
There are scores of newspaper articles 
about how the sceptre of culture has 
passed into the hands of woman. The 
king is dead! Long live the queen! 

These articles say that men are so oc- 
cupied with making money that, as a 
sex, they are gradually sinking lower 
and lower intellectually, while women, 
who have next to nothing demanded of 
them in a domestic way nowadays, are 
occupying their spare time in rising to 
a higher and higher plane, and a 
glcomy future is pictured, in which 
woman will absolutely refuse to marry 
because the men who offer themselves 
are so far beneath the high intellectual 
plane to which she has mounted. 


*An address before the Fortnightly club, In- 
dianapolis. 
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Indeed, one example was given very 
recently of a woman whose husband had 
educated her only to have her spurn him 
because he failed to unite in his brain the 
mental attributes of a Browning, a Milton 
and a Shakespeare, and hence could not 
satisfy her. 

There may be other isolated examples 
of this threatening condition, and a 
Starouck might be able to collect sta- 
tistics to prove it. One can gather sta- 
tistics to prove anything. It is true 
that there are not quite so many men’s 
literary clubs in existence as there are 
women’s, but it is equally true that the 
ones in existence are flourishing. And 
while I have never seen a man do what 
I saw a woman engaged in yesterday— 
carrying eight books back to the library 
in a book strap, books which she had 
been devouring preparatory to writing a 
club paper—I know that her husband be- 
longs to a club, and the only difference 
is that when he writes a club paper he 
buys the books he needs and has them 
sent up, which is reprehensible extrava- 
gance, 

I have also observed, and could prove 
it if necessary by statistics, that men 
not only belong to clubs and write pa- 
pers, but that they occasionally attend 
lectures and write letters to the papers 
and buy books—write indeed a great, 
great many that are published. 

If there is to be any mental dieting it 
should pe done by both sexes, and the 
necessity for it is directly attributable, in 
each case, to the same cause. 

The primary cause of the trouble is an 
overloading of the mind. In our great 
desire to be intellectual, we have over- 
fed ourselves. We have eagerly de- 
manded lists of the best hundred books, 
and have read them. We have divided 
the world’s history off into periods, and 
studied it; and divided art off into pe- 
riods, and studied it. And we have 
turned aside to false gods and eaten in- 
tellectual breakfast foods, gritty, pre- 
digested, steam-cooked, germ-proofed 
things, that were a poor substitute for 
intellectual steak and coffee and hot 
biscuit. And we have affected to think 
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that roast beef a la Gibbon was much 
nicer than frappé a la In the bishop's 
carriage, when we really loathed Gib- 
bon and were pining for frappé. And 
this attitude is warranted to bring on 
an acute attack of mental dyspepsia. 

We have read books because it was 
the fashion to read them—read the most 
popular book, the best selling book, the 
book of the hour, not because we ex- 
pected to enjoy it, but for the same rea- 
son that we have our new clothes cut in 
the latest fashion, whether or not it is 
becoming. 

We have read books that were beyond 
our grasp mentally for the same reason 
that some people eat strawberries and 
tomatoes out of season. 

This, to be brief, is the diagnosis. 
Now for the prescription : 

Put aside the books you ought to read, 
but hate, and read the books you like. 
With the mind as with the body, a plain, 
wholesome, mixed diet is best, and as 
everything in time balances in the scale, 
be not afraid of too much frappé. Too 
much reading of In the bishop’s carriage 
may in time engender a taste for Gibbon. 
The light story you crave, but are afraid 
of, may serve the purpose of the sherbet 
at the dinner—to remove from the palate 
the taste of the heavier viands, and pre- 
pare it for the salad and the dessert. In 
other words, trust more to the guidance 
of your own mind, be less afraid of your 
own judgment, strive to cultivate your 
own tastes, rather than to shape your 
mind after someone else’s pattern, and 
you will find less and less need of a 
mental diet. 

Dr Morris Lee King’s article on the 
art and craft of bookbinding in the 
International Studio is to be completed 
in four installments and profusely illus- 
trated with pictures of the processes, 
the tools and the finished product. The 
first installment occupies many pages 
of the October number. Dr King is 
an amateur of the bookbinder’s art who 
has studied it to good purpose for 
many years, 





Chicago Municipal Library 

A recent article in the daily press 
stated that Chicago was inquiring as to 
the practicability of a municipal _li- 
brary with a view of starting such an 
institution for Chicago. The following 
facts in the case are presented for 
the consideration of those who are not 
informed in regard to the matter: 

the Municipal library and Bureau 
of statistics of the city of Chicago was 
established in 1900 and is now in its 
eighth year. During that time we have 
been able to build up a library of about 
11,000 v., containing all the ordinances, 
codes, charters and reports of the larg- 
est cities throughout the world, and 
also the various books on municipal 
questions, and a large number of peri- 
odicals and journals on the subjects 
pertaining to municipal government. 

Since 1901 we have published quar- 
terly City of Chicago Statistics, 
which is now in its seventh year. The 
library as well as the office is largely 
used by students, lawyers, city officials 
and others interested in civic work. A 
great deal of reference work is done 
here for the use of our aldermen and 
city officials. In important investiga- 
tions concerning public utilities, this 
bureau was, and is, called upon to fur- 
nish data and information, which is 
used by the aldermen, and that we have 
during the eight years of our existence 
achieved some success at least might be 
shown by the fact that we are in con- 
stant correspondence with a large num- 
ber of other cities and their officials, as 
well as the various reform movements 
throughout the country, and are fre- 
quently called upon to furnish informa- 
tion as well as to supply the docu- 
ments that may be wanted elsewhere. 
Perhaps it may be interesting to quote 
that the number of visitors in this of- 
fice average 2500 per year. 

Huco S. Grosser, 
Chicago City Statistician. 
Nov. 12, 1907. 
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Library Notes from Germany 

Statistics of the Royal Library, Berlin 

The old historic building known as 
the Berlin opera square, in which the 
Royal library is housed, is to be pulled 
down shortly, as the library has quite 
outgrown its quarters, and the present 
conditions are altnost unbearable. [or- 
tunately the construction of the fine 
new building is going on with satis- 
factory speed and even the plans for 
the interior design are made. 

The sum of 350,000 marks has been 
granted to acquire new books and_ pa- 
pers. Of this sum 81,604 marks have 
been expended during the past year, 
mostly for the purchase of precious 
special libraries. At the beginning of 
the past business year a temporary 
standstill was observed, because the 
booksellers’ society lowered the usual 
discount from 10 per cent to 7% per 
cent, which was refused by the Royal 
library. After three months’ negotia- 
tions the new discount was deferred 
until April, 1907, and at the same time 
a contract was closed not to make any 
further decrease until 1920. The anti- 
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persons taking books home were 10,484 
from Berlin, 1ogt from other cities. A 
new German music collection of the 
Royal library was founded by the music 
publishers through magnificent gifts 
and was authorized by the minister of 
culture. It is to be hoped that this 
valuable collection will develop to an 
archive of the music publishing business 
in which at least the works of every 
German composer will be found. 
Women in German libraries 


Women are coming to be more and 
more employed not only in public li- 
braries, in Germany, but, in large num- 
bers, in scientific libraries. 

pinion regarding this condition va- 
ries from the highest commendation to 
the most bitter criticism. The subject 
was discussed in a recent meeting of 
the Society of Berlin librarians. The 
difference of opinion relates to the 
character of their duties and the pre- 
liminary training required. There 
seems to be no objections to their em- 
ployment in subordinate positions, but 
the trouble is, the women are not con- 
tented to stay there, and the character 


quarian books have been augmented 100 +of their work seems to make it just 


per cent; many date from the four- 
teenth to seventeenth century. 

Among the gifts received during the 
past year those contributions take the 
first place which were intended to pur- 
chase the Fust Schéffer Balterium of 
the year 1459, at a cost of 86,000 marks. 
This sum was far too large for the 
library, and the first director sent an 
appeal to wealthy booklovers, societies, 
etc., with the result that more than a 
half was obtained: Thus the most bril- 
liant monument of German printing art 
has this time been saved from wander- 
ing abroad. 

In the past vear 479,424 order slips 
were delivered, upon which 367,300 v.. 
i. e.. 76 per cent, were lent out. Of 
these requests 15 per cent could not 
be filled, as the books were out, and 
1% per cent of those books were not 
kept by the library. The number of 


that they should be promoted to higher 
positions. Some effort is made to give 
them instruction in a few instances, 
where the women are accepted as vol- 
unteers, and much progress and promo- 
tion has resulted both in Hamburg and 
Berlin. 

In Berlin a class was established in 
which girls who have passed their six- 
teenth year and have been through high 
school, are instructed in general litera- 
ture, old and new languages, library 
service, printing and bookbinding art, 
shorthand and typewriting. The course 
covers one or two vears, for which 
1000 marks is paid. A public exam- 
ination is held in the presence of prom- 
inent librarians. Irom February, 1goo, 
to March, 1907, 108 pupils were re- 
ceived, of which 150 are now in good 
positions. 

Prof. Dr Wolfstieg also gives private 
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instructions for scientific and public li- 
brarians in the Prussian parliament 
library. The course lasts from March 
to Christmas. The students must be 
between 1g and 30 years of age, and 
have a good education in languages, lit- 
erature, and shorthand. ©Of the 7y 
women who have taken the five courses 
already held, 75 have passed the ex- 
aminations and 26 are engaged in sci- 
entific libraries, 18 in public libraries 
and 17 in bibliographic bureaus, pub- 
lishing hquses, etc. 

In the discussion at the meeting of 
the Berlin society, several suggestions 
were made. One was that an examina- 
tion commission of the government 
should be established and that the sal- 
ary question should be regulated. The 
latter, for assistants in public libraries. 
is only 50 marks per month, for daily 
service of 7 to g hours. 

The general director of the Royal 
library at Berlin, is favorable to  re- 
ceiving women in library work, pro- 
vided they acquire the same training as 
men. It is generally considered that 
two years’ preparation is necessary: 
one, in theoretical, and the other in 
practical training, under an_ increased 
staff of teachers. 
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Municipal Popular Libraries of Paris* 
George F. Bowerman, librarian, Public library, 
Washington, D. C. 

The popular libraries of Paris, offi- 
cially known as Bibliothéques Munic- 
tpales, are designed to be agents of 
general education. To this end they 
are widely distributed; they are kept 
open at hours most convenient for 
those who are regularly employed: 
they have small reference collections, 
but find their main work in home cir- 
culation, 

There are 82 of these libraries in 
Paris; they are usually housed in one 
or two rooms in the mairies or town 


*Extract from paper read before D. C. library 
ussociation, Oct. 23. 1907. 
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halls of the various districts of the 
city or in the public school buildings. 

The total number of volumes in the 
82 libraries is 475,000, making an aver- 
age of less than 6000 v. for each li- 


brary. Considerably more than half’ 


of each collection is for circulation. 
About 10 or 12 current periodicals are 
to be found in each reading-room. 
There is no direct access to the shelves 
except in the case of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

The libraries are all open at least 
two hours every evening and two 
hours every Sunday morning. A few 
are also open during a certain num- 
ber of daylight hours on week days. 

Permission to use these libraries is 
obtained with very few formalities. In 
1goo the borrowers of books numbered 
61,000, withdrawing 1,447,000 v. for 
home use. The reading-room use was 
about 100,000 v. more. In 1go4_ the 
total number of volumes used was 
2.135.000. The falling off is attributed 
to various causes; among others, in- 
creased interest in sport, the low prices 
of books and, “above all, the cam- 
paigns of the hygienic enthusiasts, 
which have resulted in inducing in the 
public mind a fear of contamination 
by microbes.” 

There is no large central library, but 
instead a central supervising commis- 
sion, appointed by the Prefect of the 
Seine, whose minute and rigid rules 
govern the administration in prac- 
tically every detail. Local commis- 
sions in each arrondissement select 
the books for the local library, ordi- 
narily from approved lists published 
by the central commission, 

Most of the libraries have but three 
persons on the staff, a librarian, assist- 
ant librarian and messenger. There 
appears to be not the slightest danger 
of the feminization of TI*rench libra- 
ries, as, apparently, no women what- 
ever are employed. Salaries are not 
excessive, ranging from $80 to $85 
yearly for messengers, $100 to $110 for 


hs 


assistants and $120 to $200 for libra- 
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rians. This compensation is, however, 
for only two hours’ work a day, and 
employes generally derive their nvain 
support from other occupations, 

The total yearly cost of supporting 
these 82 libraries is 295,586 francs, or 
an average of $721 for the total run- 
ning expenses of each library. The 
sum of 28,000 francs is also appropri- 
ated for 14 private free libraries. Thus 
the support rendered by the city of 
Paris to free libraries is less than $65,- 
000 a year, 

These small public libraries are not 
confined to Paris, but are scattered 
widely over France. The latest avail- 
able statistics, those of 1902, report 
2911 tax-supported popular libraries in 
addition to the 82 in Paris, possessing 
4,166,417 Vv. 

French authorities freely criticize 
these popular libraries as being in- 
ferior to those of the United States, 
England and even Germany. They 
may be said, in general, to suffer from 
insufficient appropriations, inadequate 
housing and low salaries. 


The First National Bibliography of 
Folklore 

Bibliographie der schweizerischen Landes- 
kunde. Fascicel V, 5. Aberglaube, geheime 
Wissenschaften, Wundersucht (I. Halfte). 
Heft I (erste Halfte) der Kulturgeschichte 
und Volkskunde (Folklore) der Schweiz. 
Bearbeitet von Dr Franz Heinemann.—Bern, 
Verlag von K. J. Wyss, 1907. 

A national bibliography of folklore, 
the first of its kind, seems worthy of 
special mention. It is pleasant to say 
that even a scant glance at the work 
inspires the bibliographer to a mention 
honorable. Projected by the Central- 
kommission ftir schweizerische Landes- 
kunde and compiled by one at once a 
librarian and a university lecturer in 
culture history, this bibliography ar- 
rives as a timely compilation, as unos- 
tentatious as useful, a testimony of tire- 
less zeal, successful search and purpose- 
ful devotion. 

To select some 20,000 titles from a 
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material well-nigh inexhaustible; to ar- 
range them for the purpose of a com- 
paratively new point of view: this is 
the work Dr Heinemann began some 
Io years ago. In the meantime, and 
while’ the compilation proceeded, the 
point of view, developed into a new, 
independent branch of knowledge. 
Folklore, as a distinct field of study, is 
climbing into favor, a complement to 
that form of historical study—the chron- 
ologico-political—in which even we of 
the younger generation were educated. 
Perhaps scarcely a day passes in any 
library when the reference department 
is not concerned with folkloristic in- 
vestigations of some kind, and when 
it is not recognized that this class of 
literature is aS important as elusive of 
search. No doubt the reviewer is not 
the only one that has for years felt 
acutely the want even of a catalog of 
a modest folklore collection! 

Dr Heinemann’s work on Swiss folk- 
lore will be complete in five volumes 
with the following contents: 


I. Superstition. Occultism. The su- 
pernatural. Miracles. 

II. Inquisition. Sects. Witchcraft. 
Index and public censure. Excom- 
munication and interdict. Judicial cus- 
toms. 


III. Traditions. Myths and legends. 
IV. Ecclesiastical and religious cus- 
toms. 


V. Everyday habits and customs. 
Proverbs. Inscriptions. 


It is difficult, at a distance from the 
actual material on which the work is 
founded, to judge of its completeness, 
but as the collections on which it is 
based are the most complete available, 
and as the circumference of folklore is 
rather vague. the reviewer contents 
himself with the impression of care and 
of really excellent judgment derived 
from the reading of the first half of 
the first volume. Its judicious annota- 
tion denotes the compiler a_ bibliog- 
rapher of that rare tvpe which knows 
what he is doing. After having made 
note of his work all that remains is 
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the desire that our own literature on 

folklore may before long find an equally 

competent, patient and exact compiler. 
J. CuristiAn Bay. 


List of Best Books Issued by the 
Library Association 

During the conference of the Li- 
brary association at Glasgow, Septem- 
ber 16-19, the last issue of the List of 
best books, compiled under the super- 
vision of Mr Hopwood, came in for 
much favorable mention. As American 
and English public libraries purchase, 
in a large measure, the same books, and 
in view also of the fact that it would 
form an admirable supplement to the 
A. L. A. Catalog, the A. L. A. Book- 
list and the New York state library 
list, it would seem that this publication 
might well be called to the attention 
of American librarians. So far, only 
a few scattering copies have ‘found 
their way into the libraries on this side. 
As near as [I recall it, the price was 
Is. 6d. per copy and it may presum- 
ably be obtained by addressing the 
Library Association, Whitcomb House, 
Whitcomb street, Pall Mall East, Lon- 
don. 

Another publication described at the 
conference, and which will prove of 
great value also to American libraries, 
is a Catalog of children’s books, on 
which Mr Tedder an1 several of his 
associates have been at work for some 
time. 

J. C. M. Hanson. 


Distribution of Catalog of Best Books 


While in Christiania last summer, Dr 
Karl Fischer of the University library, 
the editor of the new library periodical 
of Norway and the expert of the 
church department in matters relating 
to public libraries, informed me _ that 
the department would be able to sup- 
ply to American libraries, whose con- 
stituencies included Scandinavians or 
readers interested in Scandinavian lit- 


erature, a number of copies of the Cat- 
alog of best books selected for the pub- 
lic libraries of Norway. 

The selection represents the best 
thought of the best authorities and 
the list should, therefore, be of impor- 
tance for libraries which, because of 
their constituencies, are called upon to 
purchase books in Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish literature and history. 

Requests should be addressed to Dr 
Karl Fischer, care of Kirkedepart- 
ementet, Christiania, Norway. 

J. C. M. Hanson. 


Library Statistics by Bureau of Edu- 
cation—A Proposed Reprint 

Dr E. E. Brown, commissioner of edu- 
cation, has under consideration a new 
edition of the pamphlet on statistical re- 
ports on libraries in the United States. 
Commissioner Brown will be glad to re- 
ceive any suggestions regarding these 
statistical schedules which librarians who 
have given the subject consideration may 
present. There is an opportunity here 
to develop an extremely valuable work. 

The following letter was sent by the 
undersigned to the 4. L. A. Bulletin: 

We have been notified by the N. Y. 
postoffice that the German periodical 
Die Jugend has been confiscated on ac- 
count of a small advertisement to which 
objection has been made, and we have 
been informed that all copies sent di- 
rectly from abroad are held up by the 
postoffice and will be destroyed. 

We have recently received various 
claims from libraries receiving the im- 
portant daily newspapers from abroad 
that the numbers have not regularly 
reached them, and we suspect that these 
newspapers, most of which contain lot- 
tery advertisements, have also been held 
up by the postoffice. Through this pro- 
ceeding the libraries that bind the news-. 
papers will, of course, be greatly incon- 
venienced, and if they wish to stop the 
destruction of their mail they ought to 
take immediate action. 

G. E. Stecuert & Co. 
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(MONTHLY) 
Library Bureau - - - - ~- Publishers 
waa... + 8 le 
Subscription - - - - - - $1ayear 
Five copies to one library - $4 a year 
Single number - - - - 20 cents 


Foreign subscriptions - - 


. $1.35 a year 


Entered as second. class matter at Chicago post-office. 
Pustic Lisrarigs does not appear in August or Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 

By the rules of the banks of Chicago an exchange 
charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore, 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post-office 
money orders should be sent. 





A strong library factor— The annual 
meeting of the Connecticut State library 
association recently was another instance 
of the interest taken by Yale in library 
progress. Addresses were made by three 
members of the Yale faculty, that by 
Professor Emery being specially note- 
worthy, because he stated that the Yale 
faculty of political and social science 
would undertake to advise Connecticut 
libraries in the selection of books in those 
subjects. Thus Yale carries on the ex- 
ample it set a quarter of a century ago. 
It was Professor Sumner of Yale who 
prepared the list that formed the basis 
of the Bibliography of political economy 
and political science, issued in 1881 by 
the Society for political education, a 
work remodeled ten years later and is- 
sued by the same society as Bowker and 
Iles’s Reader’s guide in economics. It 
is a matter of deep gratification to libra- 
rians generally that Yale university con- 
tinues her valuable interest in library de- 
velopment. 

Supervision of state institution libraries — 
The New Jersey library commission tis 
tollowed the lead of Jowa, Wisconsin 
and a few other states, in its interest 
displayed in taking charge of the prison 
libraries of the state. A list of books 


for purchase has been made after con- 


sultation with wardens, chaplains ani! 
prisoners, and a system of traveling li- 
braries for the prisons established. 
These libraries include books on useful 
arts, and books of adventure, history 
and biography. The largest library con- 
tains 50 books and the smallest- 20. 

The only time Pusric Lrprartes 
was ever threatened with a libei suit 
was on the occasion of an article by 
Hervey White on Libraries in state in- 
stitutions in [Ilinois. (See 6:323.) 
When confronted with the source of 
information, facts and figures, the irate 
superintendent “ceased to trouble.” 
Little good resulted from the article. 
though [llinois, if not worse, is not bet- 
ter than most of the other states in the 
deficiency of results in the state insti- 
tutional libraries. In the most of them, 
there is a loss of money, opportunity, 
influence and time occasioned by the 
indifference of those in power to ef- 
fective library service, and the time 
must come when this loss will not be 
permitted. Those states that are awak- 
ening to the situation and taking steps 
to utilize their opportunity will most 
quickly show the good results that 
come from all such efforts. 

A. L. A.’ subject headings—[n this num- 
ber is given the last installment of the 
series on A. L. A. subject headings by 
Esther Crawford. Reports from the 
editor would indicate that reference 
librarians are not giving the attention 
to the questions asked in this series of 
articles that they should give to make 
the matter of the greatest value. The 
answers to the questions addressed to 
the catalogers last January were re- 
markably numerous, prompt and full of 
live interest. The questions in the pres 
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ent series are intended to give reference 
librarians—those who meet the public— 
a chance to express their point of view 
without fear or favor—something which 
they have said has never been granted 
them in the past with such largeness. 

The present occasion is a crucial one 
for public library practice in the much- 
bemoaned field of card catalogs for the 
public use, and for the basis of instruc- 
tion in the library schools on subject 
cataloging that will satisfy the needs 
felt. There is a chance here for dis- 
satisfied ones to get in some telling 
strokes, instead of mere vaporizings 
later on, on the stupidity and imprac- 
ticability of the cataloger in general. 

The time to make objections or ask 
questions for information, or even se- 
vere criticism, is the present, when the 
work of the committee is under con- 
struction. If the fault-finder does not 
take the chance now, and if he will not 
profit by it he should forever after- 
ward hold his peace. 

Dividing library responsibilities— An in- 
cident which carries its own comment 
is that ’of the suicide, during temporary 
mental aberration, of Percy G. Digsby, 
law librarian of Alleghany county, Pa. 
According to the press reports, II 
county courts were obliged to adjourn 
and over 100 lawyers were seriously in- 
convenienced by the disappearance of 
Mr Digsby. 

Mr Digsby had been in charge of the 
library from the days when it had only 
a few volumes until his death, when the 
library numbered about 20,000v. He 
kept in his mind all the information 
concerning the arrangement and _loca- 
tion of the books, and, as far as he 
was able, of their contents. He re- 


fused to have a catalog for the library, 
though he had been urged a number 
of times to make one by those inter- 
ested. He prided himself on the fact 
that there was no need for a catalog 
as long as he remained in the library, 
and was indefatigable in trying to main- 
tain his point. It was easy therefore to 
yield. to mental exhaustion and he had 
exhibited signs of this before his death, 
which, undoubtedly, was brought about 
by overwork. 

While perhaps the fancy of Mr 
Digsby is not shared by very many li- 
brarians, at the same time, there is wit- 
nessed on the part of many persons 
holding prominent positions, an unwill- 
ingness* to share tleir responsibilities 
and duties with co-workers to any con- 
siderable degree. Without going into 
any reason for this condition of affairs, 
one may pronounce it unwise. Many 
a librarian, who is today on one or the 
other side of mental collapse, undoubt- 
edly is there because of holding too 
close a hand on details and narrow 
portions of small duties, which it would - 
have been better for himself and the 
work to have handed over to scmeone 
else, even though the handing carried 
with it some of the dignity of his posi- 
tion. 

The A. L.-A. and business interests.—[t 
would seem that one phase of library ex- 
tension that has not kept pace with the 
technical and inspirational develojment, 
is that side of it which may appeal to 
the business world as a safe investment 
of dollars and cents for the latter. 
Here and there evidence has been ac- 
cumulating recently that shows that 
library extension as a business invest- 


ment is appealing to the business world, 
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though, it must be confessed, it has 
come about without any particular ef- 
fort on the part of the library world. 
It is only as the library profession and 
particularly the library associations 
show to the business world, that a de- 
velopment of library ideals means a re- 
turn to it of value received, that sub- 
stantial assistance can be expected from 
that source. The business world is not 
philanthropic. 

The American library association, 
through its distribution of library en- 
thusiasm and by development of library 
methods and educational advantages, 
makes the public library an effective 
agent for good in the large centers of 
population, and thereby makes it safer 
for business men to expand their in- 
terests and enlarge their scope in its 
vicinity. Consequently, the A. L. A. 
lays a claim, legitimately, on those busi- 
ness interests for support in the work 
which good public libraries are doing. 
It goes without saying, that if the busi- 
ness world could see in the work of the 
A. L. A. something besides patriotic and 
philanthropic interests, could see that 
in the development of its influence 
which would yield a return of dollars to 
them, they would not hesjtate to contrib- 
ute of their means to the development of 
the A. L. A. .nterests. This is proved by 
the fact of the investment, sometimes 
of considerable size, which many busi- 
ness firms are putting into libraries for 
their employes. Railroads, commercial 
houses, manufacturing establishments, 
and the like, are finding that it is a 
good investment for their people to be 
intelligent, to be interested in reading; 
and while sometimes advantageous ar- 
rangements are made with the public 


library of the place to supply these 
wants, more often the companies are 


. supplying the libraries themselves, du- 


plicating effort and material, which is 
contrary to good business policy. 

For example, the Stone-Webster 
Company of Boston, which is perhaps 
the largest security company in the 
country interested in traction compa- 
nies, considers results of library effort 
of sufficient value to employ a_ high- 
salaried librarian, to establish a system 
of traveling libraries of circulating li- 
brary material and a bureau of infor- 
mation available to any employe in the 
company, and finds it a good business 
investment. 

While the matter of sentiment in li- 
brary development is not to be criti- 
cized, at the same time, the lack of 
business acumen in managing the af- 
fairs of the association, which has not 
been a strong point in the work of 
the A. L. A. heretofore, calls for a con- 
centration of effort in its development. 
In the last year or two, under the ex- 
ecutive officer, something along this line 
has been accomplished, but for reasons 
which need not be gone into, much of 
its effectiveness was lost. There is 
strong need for an exercise of good 
business ability, not only in managing 
the personal business of the A. L. A., 
but also in the development of its re- 
lations to the outside -vorld and to indi- 
vidual interests. 

The revision of the A. L. A. constitution— 
The work of revising the constitution of 
the A. L. A. has been put into the hands 
of a competent and painstaking commit- 
tee and it asks for suggestions from any 
member of the A. L. A. Those who are 
interested should respond promptly. 
Those who are critical of present by- 
laws, have a chance to voice their objec- 
tions now, of which they should take ad- 
vantage. 
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Bibliography in Canada 
Lawrence J. Burpee, librarian of Carnegie li- 
brary, Ottawa 

3ibliography is as yet only in its in- 
fancy in Canada. <A few tentative ef- 
forts have been made at different times 
to render the stores of Canadian litera- 
ture more accessible, through the pub- 
lication of general or special bibliogra- 
phies, but the effort has always been a 
labor of love, unrewarded and generally 
unrecognized, However, there are signs 
of an awakening. Canadian students 
and investigators are beginning to find 
that even the rare and imperfect bibli- 
ographies at present in existence save 
an astonishing amount of time and labor 
in hunting up material on the subjects 
covered. It is probable that the spread 
of the library movement in Canada and 
the influence of such scholarly librarians 
as Mr Gould of McGill university, Dr 
Bain of the Toronto public library and 
Mr Langton of the University of To- 
ronto will in time make possible the 
preparation and publication of bibliog- 
raphies covering every branch of Cana- 
dian literature, and which will be of 
incalculable service to students both at 
home and abroad. 

One of the first bibliographies that is 
required—and urgently required—is one 
devoted, to the historical literature of 
Canada. Larned’s Literature of Ameri- 
can history, with Well’s Supplement, in- 
clude a lot of Canadian material, pre- 
pared by Canadian contributors; but 
there are many serious gaps in the 
list, and the scope of the work, so far 
as Canadian material is concerned, is not 
sufficiently broad to be of the highest 
possible service to students of Canadian 
history. What is needed is an exhaustive 
bibliography, covering not merely the 
well-known books, but everything of im- 
portance in book form bearing on Ca- 
nadian history, as well as_ historical 
pamphlets, magazine articles where these 
have not been subsequently reprinted in 
book form, and manuscripts. These lat- 
ter are of supreme importance. Canada 
possesses in the Archives office at 
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Ottawa; in the Library of Parliament; 
in the Department of State and other 
departments of the Dominion govern- 
ment; in various departments of the 
Provincial governments; in the libraries 
of Laval university, McGill university, 
St Mary’s Jesuit college, Montreal, the 
Chateau de Ramesay, the University of 
Toronto, Toronto public library, the Lit- 
erary and historical society of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia historical society, and the 
Manitoba historical society, to mention 
no others, a wealth of historical material 
in the form of manuscripts of incalcula- 
ble value, but which at present are for 
the most part inaccessible and unknown 
to all but a few historical students who 
have had the time and courage to dig 
out the information for themselves, and 
even these are familiar with but a small 
portion of the manuscript material actu- 
ally available in Canadian libraries. 

It may be worth while to give here a 
brief account of the Canadian bibliog- 
raphies and bibliographical material at 
present available—an account which of 
course does not profess to be anything 
like exhaustive. 

By far the most interesting Canadian 
bibliography is Philéas Gagnon’s Essai 
de Bibliographie Canadienne, published 
in 1895. This is a remarkable bibliog- 
raphy of a very remarkable private 
librarv—his own—enriched with notes, 
facsimiles of title pages, ex-libres, etc. 
It covers not only books, but maps, plans, 
portraits, plates and a very important 
collection of Canadian manuscripts and 
letters. There are letters and historical 
documents in this collection signed with 
such famous Canadian names as Mont- 
calm, and his great military antagonist 
Wolfe; Frontenac; Cadillac, the founder 
of Detroit; Bigot, the famous, or in- 
famous, Intendant of New France; de 
Vaudreuil and many of the other gov- 
ernors of New France, as well as 
most of the British governors after 
the conquest of Quebec; all the 
French kings who ruled during the 
period of French rule in Canada; Cardi- 
nal Richelieu: Father Lafitau, the his- 
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torian; Father Lalemant, the Jesuit mar- 
tyr; Laval, first Roman Catholic bishop 
of Quebec; Le Loutre, the Acadian mis- 
sionary, whose venomous hatred of Brit- 
ish rule was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the expulsion of the Aca- 
dians; Charlevoix, the early Canadian 
historian; Lord Durham; Benjamin 
Franklin, who, it will be remembered, 
visited Montreal in the unsuccessful ef- 
fort to win the French-Canadians to the 
support of the Thirteen Colonies; 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, and. other 
early Canadian writers; John Galt, the 
Scottish novelist, who was for some 
years connected with the Canada Com- 
pany; Alexander Hanry, western fur 
trader and traveler; Francis Parkman; 
Papineau, leader of the French-Canadian 
rebellion of 1837, and many others. 

A beginning has been made in the 
preparation of Canadian bibliographies 
covering the various sciences. In the 
Transactions of the Royal society of 
Canada, vol. II (1894), there is an elab- 
orate bibliography of the members of 
the society, compiled by the late Sir 
John Bourinot, and arranged after the 
plan of the bibliographies of the Ameri- 
can historical association. This covers 
practically all the published work, 
whether in book form or periodicals, of 
every member of the Royal society, up 
to that date, and of course includes both 
the scientific and literary sections of the 
society. Sir John Bourinot had planned 
a continuation of the bibliography, but 
did not live to carry it out. Possibly 
some other member of the society may 
be persuaded to undertake the task— 
though it is a pretty heavy undertaking. 

Within the last few years the several 
scientific sections of the Royal society 
have published in the annual Transac- 
tions, bibliographies of all the important 
material published during the previous 
year, in their respective departments. 
These bibliographies are not, fortunately, 
confined to fellows of the Royal society, 
but cover all Canadian work, 

In this branch of Canadian _bibliog- 
raphy we are perhaps more indebted to 
Dr H. M. Ami, of the Geological survey, 


than to,any other. Dr Ami is not only 
the compiler of the excellent Bibliog- 
raphies of Canadian geology and pale- 
ontology in the Royal society transac- 
tions, but he has also published several 
important individual bibliographies, of 
Sir John William Dawson, of his son 
Dr George M. Dawson, for some years 
director of the Geological survey, and 
of Dr A. R. C. Selwyn, who pre- 
ceded Dr Dawson in the same office. 
Dr. Ami has in preparation several 
other similar bibliographies, covering 
the works of Dr Logan, first director 
of the Geological survey, Dr Sterry 
Hunt and several other eminent Cana- 
dian scientists. He is also gradually 
putting together material for an ex- 
haustive bibliography of Canadian geol- 
ogy and paleontology, a work which is 
very much needed. 

Prof. D. P. Penhallow, of McGill 
university, has already published a very 
full bibliography of Canadian botany, 
which is being brought up to date. 

In addition to this work at home, 
Canadian scientists are contributing 
much important material to foreign 
bibliographies of an international char- 
acter. Dr Adami, of McGill, is recorder 
for Canada in connection with the great 
International catalog of scientific lit- 
erature, and is assisted by a group of 
Canadian scientific men, each of whom 
sends in annually a bibliography of the 
year’s work in his own special depart- 
ment. Dr Ami and Dr Adami perform 
the same service for the Geologisches 
Centralblatt of Berlin, and I believe Ca- 
nadian bibliographical notes are also 
sent to the Botanisches Centralblatt ot 
Berlin. 

There are also to be found, scattered 
through the numbers of scientific periodi- 
cals, Canadian, American and English, 
a number of valuable individual bibliog- 
raphies, such as B. E. Walker’s List of 
writings of the late Elkanah Billings (the 
well-known Canadian botanist) in the 
Canadian Record of Science, 8:266-387. 
The chief desideratum here is a bibliog- 
raphy of these individual bibliographies, 
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which under existing conditions are prac- 
tically inaccessible. 

David Boyle of Toronto has from 
time to time published in the Archzo- 
logical report, issued annually by the 
Ontario government, a bibliography of 
Canadian archeology. The value of 
this bibliography would be immensely 
enhanced if the several parts were 
brought together in one alphabet, and 
published in separate form. 

In general bibliographies not much 
has vet been done in Canada. The late 
Dr Kingsford, author of the History of 
Canada, published in 1892 a small vol- 
ume on the Early bibliography of On- 
tario. This covers most of the early 
publications of Upper Canada and On- 
tario. W. G. MacFarlane’s New Bruns- 
wick bibliography does the same for 
that province. 

Dr Henry J. Morgan’s Bibliotheca 
Canadensis, of which a new edition is 
in preparation, covers fairly well the 
larger field of Canadian literature, 
though of course it does not pretend 
to be anything like exhaustive. 

W. R. Haight of Toronto published 
in 1896 a Canadian catalog of books, 
1791-1895. The intention is to cover 
this period gradually, in a series of 
parts, of which this is the first, and 
doubtless eventually the several parts 
will be thrown into a single alphabet. 
The main catalog is also being sup- 
plemented by annual supplements, of 
which two have been issued. As the 
second, covering the year 1897, was 
only issued recently, the supplements 
are woefully in arrears. The useful- 
ness of the catalog for purposes of 
reference is also very much marred by 
the plan adopted of including not 
merely Canadian books, or books on 
Canada, but also Canadian editions of 
English and American books which 
have not the remotest connection with 
Canada, and which are of course al- 
ready included in the United States or 
English catalogs. 

A few years ago C. C. James, Dep- 


uty-Minister of agriculture, Toronto, 
prepared a Bibliography of Canadian 
verse, which was issued as one of the 
publications of Victoria college, To- 
ronto. M. P. G. Roy, of Quebec, has 
also issued a Bibliographie de la 
poésie Franco-Canadienne. Mr. James’ 
bibliography, it may be noted, covers 
only English-Canadian poetry. 

Last year Victoria college brought 
out a second bibliography, devoted to 
Canadian fiction, compiled by Prof. 
L. E. Horning and the writer. 

Not much has yet been done in the 
way of individual bibliographies in 
Canadian literature, and as a matter 
of fact there is not much necessity for 
individual bibliographies, outside of 
scientific works, as very few Canadian 
writers have as yet been prolific or 
important enough to demand a sep- 
arate bibliography. The most impor- 
tant exception has fortunately already 
been covered, and exceedingly well 
covered. I refer to Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton (“Sam Slick”), an authori- 
tative bibliography of whose writings, 
by John Parker Anderson of the Brit- 
ish museum, is included in the memorial 
volume entitled, Haliburton: A cente- 
nary chaplet, published for the Hali- 
burton club of King’s college, Windsor, 
N. S., in 1897. This bibliography was 
the more necessary, as most of the ex- 
isting lists of Haliburton’s works, such 
as those in Morgan’s Bibliotheca Cana- 
densis, and Allibone’s Dictionary, are 
both incomplete and inaccurate. 

A few years ago, at the request of 
the late Sir John Bourinot, the writer 
prepared for the Royal society a general 
Canadian bibliography of the year Igot. 
The bibliography will be found in the 
transactions of the society for 1902. 
The idea was that it might serve as an 
example—however inadequate—of what 


might be accomplished by the society, - 


if the bibliography were continued from 
year to year. As it stands, the bibli- 
ography is of course comparatively use- 
less, covering only a single year. It 
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includes also a great deal of unim- 
portant material, which perhaps only 
serves to give a false impression of 
the importance of Canadian  con- 
temporary literature. What is most re- 
quired is an annual Canadian _ bibliog- 
raphy covering all that is of real value 
or importance published during the year, 
whether in book form or in periodicals 
or pamphlets, and in every department 
of human knowledge. To do this ade- 
quately it would be essential that sev- 
eral men, having special knowledge, 
should each take charge of a specific 
subject, and the resulting material could 
then be turned in to a general editor, 
who would put it into proper bibli- 
ographic shape. This suggestion was 
made to the Royal society, but there did 
not seem at the time to be sufficient in- 
terest in the matter to take it up. 

There is a good deal of what may be 
called bibliographic material available in 
Canada; that is to say, bibliographies, 
more or less fragmentary, in books of 
reference, histories, etc. Among these 
may be mentioned a number of partial 
lists in J. Castell Hopkins’ Canada; An 
encyclopedia of the country; a bibliog- 
raphy of printed and manuscript liter- 
ature relating to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, in Dr Bryce’s History of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; a series of 
bibliographic notes appended to Sir 
John Bourinot’s Canada under British 
rule; and a list of books relating to 
Canada, in a volume entitled Canadian 
life in town and country, by Dr. Henry 
J. Morgan and the writer. 

Other incidental material of a_ bibli- 
ographic nature will be found in the 
annual archives reports, published by 
the Canadian government. The entire 
series of archives reports covers all the 
manuscript material in the archives, ar- 
ranged in the form of calendars. Ti 
the Canadian government could only be 
induced to publish a complete bibli- 
ography of the manuscripts in the 
archives, they would earn the gratitude 
of every student of early Canadian his- 
tory. 
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The Catalog of works relating to 
America in the Library of Parliament 
at Ottawa, is also of some importance ; 
as is also the Subject catalog of books 
in the Toronto reference library; the 
Nova Scotia catalog of manuscript doc- 
uments, 1710-1867; the List of lectures, 
papers and historical documents pub- 
lished by the Literary and historical so- 
ciety of Quebec; and the Bibliography 
of the Canadian society of authors. The 
Index to the first ten volumes of the 
Review of historical publications relat- 
ing to Canada, just published, is also im- 
portant. 

In addition to all these, there is of 
course a good deal of Canadian bibli- 
ographic material in such American and 
British publications as Poole’s and 
Fletcher’s indexes, the United States 
and English catalogs, Sonnenschien’s 
Best books, and the supplement, the 
Reader’s guide to periodical literature 
and the Cumulative index (now com- 
bined), the Library index, Cumulative 
book index, Allibone’s Dictionary of au- 
thors, Winsor’s Narrative and _ critical 
history of America, Harrisse’s historical 
bibliographies, Sabin’s Dictionary of 
books relating to America, the published 
bibliographies of the American historical 
association, and other works of a like 
nature. 

Since the above was written several im- 
portant additions have been made, or are in 
course of making, to Canadian bibliography. 
The Royal society of Canada will issue this 
year an exhaustive index to its two series 
of Transactions. The first series runs from 
1882 to 1894; the second series from 1895 to 
date. The index, upon which Benjamin Sulte, 
the French-Canadian historian, has been en- 
gaged for six or eight months, will fill a 
large volume, and will be brought down to 
include 1906. The intention is to provide 
each subsequent volume of the Transactions 
with an adequate index, and consolidate these 
in five or ten year supplements to the gen- 
eral index. 

Dr N.-E. Dionne, librarian of the Legis- 
lative Library, Quebec, has compiled two 
exceedingly useful lists, arranged chrono- 
logically, of books, pamphlets, etc., by French- 
Canadians; and books about French Canada 
by foreign writers. The first, entitled In- 
ventaire chronologique des livres, brochures, 
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journaux et revues publiés dans la province 
de Québec de 1764 4 1904, was published as 
a supplementary volume to the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 1904. The 
second, Inventaire chronologique des ouvrages 
publiés a l’étranger dans diverses langues sur 
la Nouvelle-France et sur la Province de 
Québec, depuis la découverte du Canada 
jusqu’a nos jours, 1534-1906, appears as a 
supplement to the 1905 Transactions of the 
same society. To complete this very impor- 
tant bibliographic undertaking, Dr Dionne 
has prepared an Inventaire chronologique des 
livres, brochures, journaux et revues publies 
en langue Anglaise dans la_ province de 
Québec, depuis |’établissement de l’imprimerie 
au Canada jusqu’a nos jours, 1764-1906, 
which appears as a supplement to the current 
(1906) volume of the Transactions. 

The Dominion archivist has in hand three 
vety important bibliographical projects. One 
is the preparation of a guide to historical 
manuscripts in Canadian libraries and other 
public institutions. The second is a_bibliog- 
raphy of Canadian history, designed on a 
scale far in advance of anything at present 
available. The third is a card index to the 
manuscript material in the Canadian archives. 
It is estimated that the material already in 
sight will cover five or six million cards. 
All three projects are well advanced, al- 
though several years will be required for the 
completion of the first two, and it will prob- 
ably take a decade to bring the index ap- 
proximately up to date. A fuller account of 
these important bibliographical undertakings 
will be found in an article by the writer in 
the Nation, vol. 83, no. 2142, pp. 52-3. 


Library Hints 

A librarian writes: We are catalog- 
ing our French books, fresh from 
Paris, in bindings that make our Eng- 
lish books look cheap; Half-morocco at 
35 cents! Wish I could send all our 
books over to Paris to be bound. We 
could pay freight both ways and still 
get them cheaper and better. 

A pleasant evening was recently 
spent at the Public library, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, on invitation of the libra- 
rians to a number of public school 
teachers. The company was held in the 
new teachers’ room in the basement, to 
help the librarians cut up magazines for 
the school library collection of pictures. 
This was a great assistance to the li- 
brary and was a step in codperation 
which was much appreciated, 





A circular was sent recently by the 
Camden (N. J.) public library to pro- 
prietors of industrial establishments in 
that city, with the statement that “a visit 
from one of your firm and suggestions 
as to useful books in your line will -be 
appreciated by our trustees and the libra- 
rian.” 

The circular calls attention to the fact 
that a large number of books by prac- 
tical men on patents and inventions, 
medicine, public health, engineering in 
all its branches (including railroads, 
bridges, canals, rivers and harbors), 
agriculture, domestic economy, com- 
munication and commerce, chemistry, all 
the manufactures, the mechanic trades 
and building in all its branches, are easily 
available. 

For a long time the Newark (N. J.) 
library has felt that there was much 
dead wood on its shelves, which had 
much better be put by itself in a place 
where it would not have to be con- 
stantly handled and kept in order. In 
July the delivery department began this 
weeding out, putting those books not 
in general use on the fourth floor of 
the stack and condensing on the third 
floor the popular books in all classes. 
This work is now nearly finished, the 
only classes remaining undivided being 
philosophy, religion, science and useful 
arts. The public may have access to 
the books not in general use, but only 
by special request. Already the resuits 
are most satisfactory. 


The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has taken a full page in the tele- 
phone directory of that city, on which it 
makes the following statement set out 
in large, plain type: 

To get an answer ina few minutes to 
a question that arises in connection with 
your business is worth more to you than 
the answer you get tomorrow. The 
Grand Rapids public library answers 
many questions over the telephone. Its 
resources are more than 100,000 books 
and pamphlets and 600 current periodi- 
cals. The library has a private branch 
exchange of the Michigan State Tele-~ 
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phone Company which connects with 
every department. So far as is within 
its power the library is always glad to 
be of service in this way. 


Interesting Things in Print 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issuing 
circular material apropos of the cele- 
bration of the centennial of John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s birthday, December 17, 
which librarians will find useful in bul- 
letin work. 

The article on Under graduate read- 
ing, by Walter H. Page in the Novem- 
ber number of the Atlantic, ought to be 
in the list of regular reading of every 
teacher in the United States. Those 
who have struggled with the problem 
will agree that it is full of sound truth. 


A. C. McClurg & Co, have issued a 
descriptive list on art and kindred sub- 
jects. The term descriptive is really war- 
ranted as one may obtain a very good 
idea of the material from the annotations 
in the list. Bibliography of fine art, the 
Dial, A. L. A. catalog, Sonnenschein and 
other authoritative sources are quoted. 


The Canadian government has issued 
a work on Farm weeds, which is really 
important enough to warrant the libra- 
ries in the United States in having a 
copy, if possible, on their shelves, par- 
ticularly those institutions which are 
interested in the development of agri- 
culture. The work contains a number 
of good colored plates, which are called 
farm weeds, but which might as well 
be termed wild flowers. 


A Guide to helpful reading has been 
issued by Edward E. Ferguson, super- 
intendent of schools of Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich. The idea in this is rather unique, 
but is of value in that it indicates a 
method of systematic effort on the part 
of teachers to direct a child to books 
worth while and, in a measure, to su- 
pervise their reading. Among the many 
helpful suggestions there is a list of 
books for each grade, opposite to which 
is a blank leaf on which to list the 


books read while the reader has been 
in the various grades in the school. 
Among some of the lists are, books 
read in the various grades; list of 
books secured in the various grades; a 
list of the best publishers. Prices are 
also given. Altogether the little booklet, 
pocket edition, can be recommended to 
those who are interested in supervising 
the reading of children. 


Prize essays, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Industrial education, H. S. Person of 
Dartmouth. 

Causes of the panic of 1893, W. J. 
Lauck, University of Chicago. 

The recent industrial progress of 
Germany, E. D. Howard, 


Messrs Hart, Schaffner and Marx of 
Chicago, who are especially interested 
in bringing the attention of the Ameri- 
can youth to the study of economic and 
commercial subjects, and are making 
every effort to encourage the investiga- 
tion of business problems, have ar- 
ranged for the awarding of annual 
prizes for those who wish to compete in 
the discussion of economic problems. 
The committee of which Prof. Laughlin 
of the University of Chicago is chair- 
man, and Carroll D. Wright, Profs. 
Clark of Columbia university, Adams of 
Michigan, and Horace White of New 
York, are members, have awarded this 
year’s prizes to the above essays. The 
prizes were fairly earned by the careful 
comprehensive writers. In these essays, 
they have presented the subjects in a 
logical, lucid way that attracts and holds 
the interest of the reader from start to 
finish, even though he has not heretofore 
given the subject special thought. 

Librarians should put these volumes 
among first purchases. 


Much talent is lost for the want of a 
little courage based on faith, 


What road leads to success? asked the 
very young man. 

Any road that is macadamized with 
grit and sand, replied the sage of many 
years, 
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Library Schools 


University of Illinois 


The most interesting fact thus far 
during the semester has been the visit 
of A. E. Bostwick to the library school 
October 16, en route from the Iowa- 
Nebraska library meeting to the In- 
diana meeting at Indianapolis. Two 
addresses were given by Mr Bostwick 
during his very limited stay, the first, 
in the afternoon in the library schcol 
on the Branch system of the New 
York public library. In the evening 
the Library club entertained in honor 
of Mr Bostwick at the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma house. During the evening Mr 
Bostwick spoke again on the 1908 con- 
ference of the American library asso- 
ciation, 

Sara Abbott, ex 1908, passed the 
civil service examination held in Wash- 
ington last August for appointment to 
the department libraries of the United 
States government, and has been ap- 
pointed to a cataloging position in the 
office of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 

Valeria Fetterman, 1907, has re- 
cently been made general assistant in 
the Rockford (Ill.) public library. 

Rena A, Lucas, 1904, who spent the 
last year in Europe, returned during 
the summer, and was married to Ham- 
mond William Whitsitt of Moline, IIl., 
U. of I. ’o2. 

Edith Harper, 1¢o5, was married in 
October to Keith Collins, U. of I. ’06. 

Maud Delmage, 1909, has returned 
to Iowa state university to complete 
her college course, before beginning 
the courses in library economy. 

Elizabeth McKnight, 1907, is libra- 
rian of the Joliet township high school, 
having resigned her position as acting 
librarian with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago. 

Myra O’Brien, 1907, has a position 
in the Leland Stanford university li- 
brary. 

The library club has organized for 





the year and has held two meetings, 
the first in October, in honor of Mr 
3ostwick, the newcomers in the fac- 
ulty, school and staff being included in 
the invitation. The second meeting 
was the regular November session, held 
at the Kappa Alpha Theta house, at 
which the club organized for the year 
Miss Price of the Library school fac- 
ulty told of her experiences during the 
summer vacation in organizing the Ne- 
braska historical library at Lincoln. 

On November 9 the library staff and 
faculty gave the first reception to the 
university faculty, for the academic 
year. Important and interesting books 
received during the past nalf year were 
shown, as well as an exhibit of good - 
editions of standard authors, which the 
library school has been collecting for 
the past two years. The guests were 
received by Librarian and Mrs Drury, 
Director and Mrs Wilson and Robert 
M. McCurdy, order librarian. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 
New York public library 


An interesting feature of the work 
this year is the Current topics seminar. 
The class is organized like a study 
club, with the usual officers and com- 
mittees. At 4 o'clock every Wednes- 
day, tle president takes the chair and 
calls for reports from those who have 
been designated to take part in the 
program. About a dozen members of 
the class have each a three-minute talk 
on a question of political, social, sci- 
entific, artistic or other interest, which 
may be followed by a free discussion 
of the subject. Strict parliamentary 
order is observed. While some of the 
members are college-bred women, the 
majority are fresh from high schools, 
and the drill in preparing and speaking 
on special topics, as well as the fund 
of general information acquired in the 
course of the term, is very beneficial. 
In a class of 30, considerable practice 
may be had in the winter’s work. 
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New York state library 


The school were fortunate in having 
with them during the first month of 
the school year the former vice-di- 
rector, Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, 
who gave the following lectures: 

1 The function of the library. This 
served as an introduction to the courses 
on book selection and American libra- 
ries, 

2 The selection of biography. 

3 Presidents of the A. L. A. 

4 American library movement (2 lec- 
tures). 

Valfrid Palmgren, assistant librarian 


of the Kongliga biblioteket, Stockholm, 


Sweden, who has been sent to this 
country by the Swedish minister of edu- 
cation to make a study of the public 
library system, spent five days early in 
November at the New York state 
library. She gave the library school a 
delightful hour on the libraries of Swe- 
den, explaining the functions of the 
various types of libraries and pointing 
out the difficulties attending develop- 
ment of a free public library system. 

Miss Palmgren has a most interest- 
ing personality and has had the advan- 
tage of a very liberal education, having 
studied at Paris and the University of 
Oxford as well as at the University of 
Upsala. She is one of the very few 
women in Sweden who have success- 
fully met the rigid requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy and the 
only one who has been honored with 
an appoi:tment in the royal libraries. 
After three months spent in the prin- 
cipal library centcrs of this country she 
will return to Sweden and make a 
report to the minister of education. 

Anderson H. Hopkins, librarian of 
the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, paid a 
brief visit to the State library on No- 
vember 12 and spoke to the school in- 
formally on the organization and work 
of the Carnegie library. 

By iecent action of the faculty the 
amount of practice work is somewhat 
increased, and hereafter ct least two 


weeks of actual staff service in an ap- 
proved library will be required: from 
every member of the senior class. Al- 
though several of the larger New York 
state public libraries have offered to 
permit our students to spend the time 
with them, this service may be rendered 
in libraries outside the state. All but 
three of the present senior class have 
now had from six weeks to six years 
of actual experience, and these three 
will cancel the requirement before the 
end of the year. 

The popular periodicals in the New 
York state library not being easily 
available when fresh for home reading, 
the students have formed a magazine 
club and at an outlay of a few cents 
each have secured the 12 leading jour- 
nals for the school year. 

The weeklies circulate for one day 
and the monthlies for three. 

The two classes have organized for 
the current school year with the fol- 
lowing officers; those for the senior 
class, according to custom, will con- 
stitute the permanent officials: 

Class of 1908. President, R. Lionne 
Adsit, New York; secretary, Lucy E. 
Fay, Tennessee. 

Class of 1909. President, Carl H. 
Milam, Oklahoma; secretary, Irene E. 
Blair, Missouri. 

J. I. Wver, jr. 


Syracuse university 


The library school began its work 
very propitiously in the new library 
building, Tuesday, September 17. Two 
new instructors have been added to its 
faculty, Julia C. Knowlton, B.L.S. (New 
York), and Caroline Wandell, B.L.S. 
(Illinois). The school registers 50: 
four specials, 22 first year and 24 sec- 
ond year students. The registration is 
from the foilowing states: New York, 
40; Pennsylvania, 3; Connecticut, 2; 
and one each from California, Florida, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Michigan. 

Florence E, Ford and Georgia B. 
Carpenter have positions as catalogers 
in the Syracuse university library. 
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Helen Herrling has the position of 
assistant in the Public library of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Elsa Oerter has returned to the Ot- 
tendorfer branch of the New York pub- 
lic library, having had a leave of ab- 
sence in order to complete her library 
course, 

Maude Blake has been appointed to 
a branch of the same library. 

Kathryn Gill substituted in the Har- 
lem library during the summer. 

Anna Greene, 1905, and Edith Kirk, 
1906, have left the New York public 
library for positions on the Syracuse 
university library staff. 

Mabel Johnson, 1905, has resigned her 
position in the Montclair (N. J.) pub- 
lic library to accept a position as assist- 
ant in the University of New York li- 
brary. 

Mildred Bemis, 1906, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Watertown 
public library. 

Edna Bryan, ex 1906, has resigned 
her position at Cornell university library 
and has accepted a position as cata- 
loger at the Hobart college library. 

M. J. Srerey, 
Professor of Library Economy. 


Western Reserve university 


On the evening of October 8 the fac- 
ulty gave a reception in honor of the 
class of 1908, to representatives of the 
university, graduates of the school and 
members of the public and college library 
staffs. Mr and Mrs Brett and Miss 
Whittlesey received the guests, while 
the other members of the faculty in- 
formally assisted. Refreshments were 
served in the study hall on the second 
floor. 

The class of 1908 has been formally 
organized with Marian Skeele, Mt 
Holyoke, ’o7, as president. Through 
this organization the students are repre- 
sented on the university newspaper and 
the Annual board and thus come into 
touch with different phases of the uni- 
versity life. 

During the annual October meeting of 
the Ohio library association in Colum- 


bus, the schedule at the school was so 
arranged that the different members of 
the faculty were able to be present dif- 
ferent days. As several graduates hold- 
ing positions in various parts of the state 
were also attending, there was oppor- 
tunity for re-union. It was pleasant to 
realize what good work was being done 
by Western Reserve students and how 
they united in expressing the opinion 
that their training at the school had 
proved adequate for their practical ex- 
perience, 

On one of the evenings of the session 
representatives of the school were guests 
of Mr Brett at a “Cleveland dinner,” a 
most enjoyable occasion. 

Miss Palmgren of the Royal library, 
Stockholm, Sweden, who is studying 
library matters in this country, addressed 
the students on October 22, concerning 
library conditions in Sweden, She en- 
listed the interest and enthusiasm of her 
audience, not only in her cause, but in 
herself, 

Zana K,. Miller, ’05, has resigned her 
position in connection with the Wis- 
consin library commission to become 
secretary of the North Dakota commis- 
sion. 

Wisconsin 

The second year of the school opened 
on September 26, with an entering 
class of 19 students, selected as a re- 
sult of the ‘competitive examination 
held in June. Students from the fol- 
lowing states are enrolled: Wisconsin, 
8: Illinois, 2; Indiana, 1; lowa, 3; 
Montana, 1; Nebraska, 3; Washing- 
ron. 1. 

The schedule of lectures and practice 
work for the second year follows the 
general plan established last year. 

The cataloging course, with its 
three lessons a week, will continue 
through the first semester instead of 
being completed at Christmas time as 
last year. The catalog rules have been 
printed this year on sheets narrower 
than the length of a catalog card, and 
on one side only, that they may be 
mounted on blank cards, to be alpha- 
beted with other notes. 
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The various courses in library econ- 
omy are being given in sequence 
throughout the semester, instead of be- 
ing put in .the weeks between New 
Year’s and the end of the semester as 
last year. The course in classification 
has been extended from 20 to 25 les- 
sons. Miss Hazeltine gives the lec- 
tures on title pages and _printer’s 
marks, and conducts the special topic 
work in publishing houses; she teaches 
also the reference work and book se- 
lection. The cataloging and loan are 
taught by Miss Elliott, the library 
economy by Mrs Sawyer, and the clas- 
sification and book numbers by Miss 
Merritt. 

The school has been unusually fortu- 
nate this semester in its visitors from 
the world of books and from other 
libraries. They have all had a helpful 
and stimulating message to give the 
students. Two visitors came from 
abroad, Miss Palmgren of Stockholm 
and Mr Cobden-Sanderson of London. 
In her address to the school, Miss 
Palmgren gave an account not only 
of libraries in Sweden, but of its edu- 
cational system, especially the work of 
the great universities, the demands of 
their scholarship, and the student-life. 
She attended all the lectures given in 
the school during the time of her stay 
in Madison, and followed the different 
methods of practice work with great 
interest. 

By joint arrangement, the Wisconsin 
library school and the Madison Art 
association secured T. J. Cobden-San- 
derson for two public lectures in 
Madison. Besides his public addresses, 
he kindly consented to give a special 
talk to the library school in its own 
lecture room; this additional lecture 
was most delightful and was_ thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

H. H. Hilton, of the firm of Ginn 
& Co., gave the class a most interest- 
ing talk on the Publisher’s side of book- 
making; G. W. Lee, librarian of the 
business house of Stone and Webster, 


3oston, gave a wide-awake lecture on 
the Library and the business man; and 
Clara F. Baldwin, secretary of the 
Minnesota library commission, ,gave a 
helpful talk on the meaning df com- 
mission work and the needs: of the 
small libraries. 

The class celebrated Hallowe'en in 
an appropriate manner, enjoying with 
their guests an evening’s frolic, which 
was planned and carried out by the 
students themselves. 

The resignation of Zana Kk. Miller 
from the commission staff makes a 
vacancy in the faculty of the school. 
Miss Miller has given many of the 
courses in library economy; her work 
as a teacher was most successful, and 
it is to be regretted that she is no 
longer to be associated with the school. 

The short course, which was sched- 
uled for the first eight weeks of the 
school year, closed on November 22. 
Six students took the course, and it 
has proved an excellent arrangement. 
Hereafter there will be no summer ses- 
sion, but instead this short course will 
be substituted, beginning with the 
opening of the regular school and con- 
tinuing for eight weeks. The entrance 
requirements and the course of study 
will be the same as for the session 
formerly held in the summer. 

Class notes—1907 

The class of 1907 has been very for- 
tunate in securing positions; a list of 
those with positions follows: 

Harriet L. Allen, assistant, Wiscon- 
sin Historical library. 

Laura F, Angell, in charge of reor- 
ganization, River Falls (Wis.) normal 
school library. 

Mary E. Bechaud, assistant in recata- 
loging, Madison (Wis.) Public library. 

Helen D. Carson, head of department 
of serials, library of the University of 
Minnesota. 


Mary Colville, children’s librarian, 


Public library, Racine, Wis. 
Ruth Colville, cataloger, Public 
library, Racine, Wis. 
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Helen D. Gorton, librarian, Carnegie 
Public library, Escanaba, Mich. 

M. B. Lola Green, assistant, library 
of American society of civil engineers, 
New York city. 

Caroline S. Gregory, student assist- 
ant, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Helen Hutchinson, librarian, Physi- 
cian’s library, Michael Reese hospital, 
Chicago. 

Lydia E. Kinsley, assistant, Normal 
school library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Ada J. McCarthy, librarian, Public 
library, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Ruth P. Miner, assistant, library of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Julia S. Osborne, assistant, library of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Ella V. Ryan, cataloger, National 
tax association, Columbus, O. 

Myrtle FE. Sette, assistant, Public 
library, Oconto, Wis. 

Harriet W. Sewall, cataloger, Gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington. 

Anna Du Pré Smith, children’s libra- 
rian, Public library, Madison, Wis. 

Marion Wakely, cataloger, Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington. 

Marion F. Weil, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Eau Claire, Wic. 

Margaret B. Reynolds, librarian, [Ili- 
nois school for the deaf, Jacksonville. 


Something unique in book stores has 
been launched in Chicago. Brown’s 
book store, as its name indicates, is a 
venture by the junior members of the 
Dial Company along the line of supply- 
ing books on a commercial basis, but 
with most unusual surroundings. The 
rooms in the Fine Arts building, on 
Michigan av., in appointment would be 
above the average of the choice home 
libraries. With specially prepared fur- 
niture, artistic equipment and furnish- 
ings, it would seem that everything that 
beautiful material can do to attract, lends 
aid to the venture. It is the purpose to 
supply Chicago with a full line of books 
of every assortment, but special attention 
will be given to the best editions of the 
best books in all departments. 


American Library Association 
Proceedings of Executive board, October 19 


A number of minor business matters 
were passed on, the leading question of 
the meeting being the future conduct 
of A. L. A. headquarters. . 

A communication from the finance 
committee, through its chairman, 
George A. Macbeth, stated that there 
is considerable difficulty experienced by 
the committee in preparing a budget 
for any annual period because of the 
prevalent custom of permitting more 
than one person to pay bills. The 
finance committee made several sugges- 
tions to obviate the various difficulties, 
The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted. The budget covering 
$4000 based on an estimate of receipts 
amounting to $4942 was adopted. 

George A. Macbeth, as chairman of 
the library committee of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, tendered to the association, 
without expense and for an indefinite 
length of time, space of 2200 square 
feet, heated and lighted, in the build- 
ing of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, to be used as national head- 
quarters. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered the Library of Pittsburgh for its 
offer, and a vote to refer the matter 
to the A. L. A. council was passed. 


Southern Educational Association 
Program of department of libraries 


The department of libraries of the 
Southern - educational association will 
meet December 27-28, at Lexington, 
Ky. 

The meeting will open Friday after- 
noon with a paper on Virginia state 
library revolutionary records, read by 
Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, Va., 
followed by a paper on Library exten- 
sion in the South, by William F. Yust, 
Public library, Louisville, Ky. A gen- 
eral round table discussion will follow, 
led by M. K. Bullitt of Lexington, Ky. 

The Saturday session will open with 
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a paper read by Mrs Eugene B. Heard, 
Middleton, Ga., on Reading—its vital 
place in education, which will be dis- 
cussed by Duncan Durnett, Athens, Ga., 
Frank K. Kavanaugh, Frankfort, Ky., 
and Frank C. Patten, Galveston, Tex. 

Cooperation of school and _ library, 
will be read by Mary Hannah Johnson, 
Nashville, Tenn., which will be fol- 
lowed by a general round table discus- 
sion, led by Barksdale Hamlett, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., and other library repre- 
sentatives. 

The meeting will close with the elec- 
tion of officers, appointment of com- 
mittees, etc. 

Frances Nimmo Green, secretary of 
the department, will read a paper at the 
general session of the S. E. A., on 
State support for libraries. 

A promotion committee, to work up 
interest in the department of libraries, 
has been chosen as follows: 

Alabama, Thos. M. Owen, Montgom- 
ery. Florida, George B. Utley, Jack- 
sonville. Georgia, Mrs E. B. Heard, 
Middleton. Kentticky, M. K. Bullitt, 
Lexington. Louisiana, L. J. Alleman, 
New Orleans. Mississippi, Mrs L. M. 
Hunt, University. North Carolina, 
Louis R. Wilson, Chapel Hill. Ten- 
nessee, Charles Johnston, Memphis. 
Texas, Phineas L. Windsor, Austin. 
Virginia, Wm. Henry Sergeant, Nor- 
folk. 


Announcements of State Meetings 
Rhode Island library meeting 


The Rhode Island library association 
will hold a meeting at Auburn, R. I., on 
December 27, 1907, with two sessions. 


Michigan library association 


At a conference of the executive board 
of the Michigan library association it 
was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the association at Cadillac, Mich., May 
27-29, 1907. 

KATHERINE G. Line, Sec’y. 


Library Meetings 

Chicago—The first meeting of the 
season of the Chicago library club was 
held Thursday evening, Oct. 10, 1907, 
at the Chicago public library. 

The president, Miss Warren, was in 
the chair and opened the meeting with 
a cordial welcome to about 40 mem- 
bers, and their friends, who were gath- 
ered around the attractive tables set for 
a picnic supper, the arrangement of 
which was in charge of Miss Elliott 
and her assistants of the social com- 
mittee. 

The resignation of Ellen Garfield 
Smith as secretary of the library club 
was read and accepted. It-is a matter 
of mucu regret to the club to lose so 
efficicit a member as Miss Smith, and 
the best wishes of the club follow her 
in her new field of work in the state 
of Washington. 

Mr Larson read the Open letter to 
Illinois librarians, by Miss Ahern, 
president Illinois library association. 

This was followed by “echoes” from 
those who attended the A. L. A. con- 
ference at Asheville, N. C. 

Mr Lewis’ paper on Cincinnati sto- 
ries relating to the Chicagoans at the 
entertainment in that city of the mem- 
bers of the conference who were on 
their way to Asheville, was both in- 
teresting and amusing. 

Mr Roden gave a good account of 
the Asheville meetings, and was _fol- 
lowed by remarks from Miss Dickinson, 
Mr Gould and Miss Forstall. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the ciub: Alfred E. Barr, 
secretary, Chicago law institute; Has- 
kell C. Davis, of the Chicago law in- 
stitute; T. W. Allinson, secretary So- 
ciety for ethical culture; George FE. 
Hooker, secretary of the City club of 
Chicago; Graham Romeyn-Taylor, of 
the Chicago Commons; Eveline C. 
I.yon, department of medical science, 
the John Crerar library; Mary FE, Pu- 
rinton and Harrie E. Brooke, Newberry 
library; Mrs Rena M. Barickman, li- 
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b:arian Public library, Blue Island, II. ; 
Mary A. Eddy, Walker museum, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Helen Hutchinson, 
librarian, Michael Reese hospital, Chi- 
cago; Adah L. Whitcomb, children’s 
librarian, Public library, Oak Park, III. ; 
Margaret Norton, University of © Chi- 
cago Press; Edward T. Snohr, Library 
3ureau; Charles T. Du Boc, Library 
3ureau. 

Tne second regular monthly meeting 
of the Chicago library club was held 
Monday evening, November 4, at the 
Chicagg public library. 

Mr Cobden-Sanderson of Hammer- 
smith, England, delivered a lecture on 
The book beautiful. This was _ illus- 
trated by very interesting lantern slides, 
showing some of the artistic binding 
done at the Doves Press. A volume 
of Chaucer was exhibited, printed’ at 
the Kelmscott Press of William Mor- 
ris, and bound in white vellum with 
gold tooling by Mr Cobden-Sanderson. 

Mary L. Watson, 
Sec’y pro tem. 


District of Columbia—The regular 
meeting of the library association was 
held in the lecture room of the Public 
library on October 23. The president 
announced the election of 13 new mem- 
bers. Willard O. Waters, of the Li- 
brary ‘of Congress, was chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer to fill the unex- 
pired terms of Earl G. Swem and Har- 
old T, Dougherty, both of whom have 
removed from the city. 

The first address of the evening was 
by Edwin Wiley, of the Library of 
Congress, who spoke briefly on Li- 
brary conditions in the south. The 
backwardness of the southern states 
in library development before the wat 
was traced to the spirit of individual. 
ism inherited from anon-communal and 
agrarian life. Yet the progress was 


greater than is commonly supposed, 
one evidence of it being the fact that 
libraries in the south, during the dec- 
ade from 1850 to 1860, increased their 
collections from 16 per cent of the to- 


tal in the United States to 30 per cent. 
This development was, of course, par- 
alyzed by the civil war and recovery 
after the war was far from rapid. The 
spirit of codperation, to which the 
public library movement owes its be- 
ing, has been very slow to assume 
form in the South, outside the domain 
of politics. The last decade, however, 
has seen a decided change. . Owing to 
the growth of the communal spirit, 
consequent on the greater centraliza- 
tion of the population. in cities, and 
because of the desire to preserve and 
bring to light their historical treasures, 
the southern states are rapidly taking 
their place with other sections in edu- 
cational and library activities. 

George F. Bowerman, librarian of 
the Public library, followed with a 
paper on The Municipal popular libra- 
ries of Paris. During his trip abroad 
the past summer Mr Bowerman took 
occasion to make a special study of the 
public library system of the French 
capital, which is, perhaps, not so fa- 
miliar to American librarians as are 
the great reference libraries such as 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Ma- 
zarin, the Ste Genevieve and the Ar- 
senal. See page 395. 

After the reading of this paper the 
members of the association adjourned 
to the new children’s room, which had 
been prettily decorated with autumn 
leaves. Here refreshments were 
served and a social hour was enjoyed. 

Wittarp O. Waters, Sec’y. 


Maine— The fourteenth meeting of the 
Maine library association opened Thurs- 
day, October 17, with President Rob- 
erts in the chair. 

The meeting was held at the Port- 
land public library. The principal 
theine of the afternoon session was the 
relation of the public library and the 
public school, opened by State Super- 
intendent of schools Payson Smith. 
Augusta Prescott of the High school, 
Auburn, then read one of two related 
papers, What the teacher has a right 
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to expect from the librarian. She was 
followed by Mary G. Gilman, librarian 
of the Curtis memorial library, Bruns- 
wick, whose subject was What the li- 
brarian has a right to expect from the 
teacher. The discussion of this topic 
was continued by W. H. Brownson, 
superintendent of schools of Portland; 
James Otis Kaler, better known as 
“James Otis,” superintendent of schools 
of South Portland; Alice C. Furbish, 
librarian Portland public library; and 
Francis R. North, principal Portland 
high school. 

The evening session, which was 
opened by a musical program, was de- 
voted to the Concord group of writers 
—Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Chan- 
ning, and the Alcotts—and the speaker 
of the evening, Frank B. Sanborn of 
Concord, Mass., who knew all these 
writers, gave many personal and _ in- 
teresting touches to his address. 

The Friday morning session was 
opened by Prof. George T. Little, 
Litt.D.; librarian of Bowdoin college, 
who told what he would do if he were 
librarian of a small country library and 
had but a hundred a year to spend for 
books. Mrs Mary I. Wood, of the 
General federation of women’s clubs, 
Portsmouth, N. H., next spoke of the 
possibilities of co-operation between the 
woman’s club and the free public li- 
brary. An informal question box was 
conducted by Prof. Edward W. Hall, 
LL.D., librarian of Colby college. It 
brought out that only two Maine libra- 
ries were kept open Sundays—Portland 
and Waterville. That school children 
were using the libraries freely, Auburn 
estimating about 65 per cent. Several 
subjects were discussed in an informal 
way, and practical suggestions were 
given. 

The program was resumed, and 
Ralph K. Jones, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, spoke on What our 
college libraries are doing and what 
they may do for the other libraries and 
the public. Mr Jones told how public 


libraries and the schools borrowed from 
the college libraries, and how individ- 
uals, preferably through the medium 
of a public library, were supplied with 
books by express. Laura M. Bragg 
of the Orr’s Island library, a graduate 
of Simmons college, told how a little 
library has been started on Orr’s Island 
and how it has become the literary, 
social and educational center of the 
community. A change was here made 
from the ever-present problems of li- 
brary life, and the assembled members 
listened to a scholarly and inspiring pa- 
per by Mrs Carver, widow of the Hon. 
Leonard D. Carver, late state librarian 
of Maine, who, under the title, the 
Librarian’s call, brought out many of 
the ideals which librarians always have 
before them and which make their work 
possible. The closing paper was by 
State librarian Ernest W. Emery, and 
described the work of the Maine library 
commission. 

The reports of the officers were then 
read and the following officers elected: 
President, Prof. Arthur J. Roberts, 
Colby college; vice-presidents, Ernest 
W. Emery, state librarian, and Nancy 
I. Burbank, Rockland public library ; 
secretary, Gerald G. Wilder, Bowdoin 
college library; treasurer, Alice C. Fur- 
bish, Portland public library. 

At the close of this session about 60 
members went to Riverton Park by 
special cars to a dinner given by the 
Portland public library. After return- 
ing to Portland the Longfellow house 
and the library of the Maine historical 
society were visited. These latter fea- 
tures were not the least valuable part 
of the conference, and the heartiest 
thanks of the association are due the 
people of Portland for bringing them 
all about in so perfect a way. 

The proceedings of the association 
will be printed as usual in the Saturday 
edition of the Bangor Commercial 
shortly, and later they will be reprinted 
in pamphlet form for preservation. 

GERALD G. Wiper, Sec’y. 
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Michigan— At t!.e recent meeting of 
the Michigan state teachers’ association, 
the state librarian, Mrs Mary ©, Spencer, 
made arrangements for the library ques- 
tion to come before as many of the teach- 
ers as possible. To this end speakers 
for various sections were secured and 
altogether much enthusiasm was en- 
gendered. The following were on the 
program; 

At the general section, Melvil Dewey, 
Lake Placid, spoke on the Library and 
the teacher. 

At the county commissioners’ section, 
W. H. French, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction, Lansing, spoke on the 
Misuse of library funds and the remedy, 
and Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, spoke 
on The library as an educational factor. 

The discussions in this section were 
very spirited and showed considerable 
interest on the part of the commissioners. 

In the high school section an address 
was made by Florence M. Hopkins, De- 
troit, on The relation of the library to 
the high school and high school teachers, 
which was discussed by Lucy A. Sloan, 
Mt Pleasant and Agnes Jewell, Adrian. 

In the primary school section, The 
characteristics of a good story was dis- 
cussed by Edna Lyman, Oak Park, III, 
and May Quigley, Grand Rapids. 

In the rural school section, Olive C. 
Lathrep, Lansing, gave an address on 
The small library and its work. 

In the college section, Prof, C. H. 
Gurney, Hillsdale, spoke on The college 
student and the college library. 

In the regular library section, The 
place of the library in school plans, was 
discussed by Mary Eileen Ahern. The 
child and the library, was discussed by 
Edna Lyman. The librarian’s relation 
to the community was discussed by Mel- 
vil Dewey. Supt. EF. P. Cummings of 
Lansing discussed the general topic of 
the relations of schools and libraries. 

Samples of traveling libraries, collec- 
tions of pictures and various library de- 
vices were displaved. The attendance 
at the library lectures compared favor- 
ably with that at other discussions and 
much interest was displayed. 


Missouri— ‘The Missouri library asso- 
ciation held its eighth annual meeting at 
Warrensburg, October 15-16. The num- 
ber in attendance tied the largest pre- 
ceding meeting. The principal topics 
on the program were The _ binding 
problem, Public documents, and Schools 
and libraries. Special mention should 
be made of the most interesting and 
practical paper by George Stosskopf of 
Chicago, on The binding problem—as 
seen by the binder. The social and per- 
sonal side of the meeting was empha- 
sized by the comfortable headquarters, 
Hotel Estes, and the delightful reception 
given to the visitors by the Woman’s 
league, the Twentieth Century club, and 
the faculty of the State normal school of 
Warrensburg, at the home of Mr and 
Mrs E. N. Johnson. Mr Bostwick, as 
speaker at the evening session, called out 
a good-sized audience of students and 
townspeople at the auditorium of the 
State normal school. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President, Elizabeth B. Wales, State 
library commission, Jefferson City; first 
vice-president, H. O. Severance, Univer- 
sity of Missouri library, Columbia; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs Bessie Lee, Pub- 
lic library, Moberly; secretary, Flora 
B. Roberts, State normal school library, 
Warrensburg; treasurer, Clarence FE. 
Miller, Mercantile library, St. Louis. 

Frora B. Roperts. 


Nebraska— The librarians of Lincoln 
met September 12 and organized the 
Lincoln library club. The following 
officers were clected: President, Nel- 
lie Compton; vice-president, Joanna 
Hagey, and secretary and _ treasurer, 
Gauess Humphrey. There are about 25 
members at present from the various 
libraries of Lincoln and _ its vicinity: 
the University library, State historical 
society library, State library, Lincoln 
city library, Wesleyan university library, 
Cotner university library, library com-. 
mission and the Public library of Have- 
lock. The meetings will be held once 
a month, at which there will be given 
papers, followed by a social time. 
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New Jersey— The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the New Jersey library asso- 
ciation was held at the State house, 
Trenton, on Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1907. 
There were 110 registered. 

W. C. Kimball, first vice-president, oc- 
cupied the chair in the absence of Presi- 
dent W. W. Bishop, who sent greetings 
to the association, 

Following the reading of reports, and 
Mr Strohm’s invitation to visit the Free 
public library of Trenton, Miss Askews 
gave a report on the year’s work of the 
New Jersey library commission. 

During the year 3000 books have been 
added to the traveling libraries of the 
state. These include the libraries which 
the commission now furnishes to penal 
and correctional institutions, The latter 
are kept distinct and not mixed with the 
regular traveling libraries. Eighteen 
new libraries are on record in the state, 
47 libraries have been aided by the com- 
mission in improving their methods of 
work, 107 have been aided along other 
lines, 213 buying lists have been made 
on demand, 603 traveling libraries have 
been circulated, 81 libraries have been 
visited and 27 towns are without libra- 
ries. 

The second paper, by Miss Dodd of 
the Newark library, on Undistinguished 
writers, their use in work with the chil- 
dren, was an advocation of the shortest 
and clearest cut to the desired end in 
all classes save fiction, books containing 
the needed information, simply rendered, 
being more to the point than those of 
literary quality. Copies of a list of books 
prepared by Miss Dodd were distributed. 

Miss Hitchler’s paper on The success- 
ful desk attendant followed. Maturity 
or age beyond that of the high school 
graduate, good health and intuition were 
vital characteristics of a good desk at- 
tendant, with sympathy and kindred vir- 
tues, plus knowledge of men and books. 
As a proper preliminary to obtaining all 
this, she suggested that salaries be made 
commensurate with abilities. The paper 
was amusingly written. 

In the discussion following, Miss Rath- 
bone (East Orange) suggested that care 
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be given to insure proper periods of 
rest for the desk attendant, so she might 
always be equipped to do her best when 
on duty, and that she be given practice 
in all branches of the work to fit her 
for the demands in all branches that are 
sure to be made upon her. Miss Hilson 
(Trenton) emphasized the “personal” 
element, and Miss Baldwin, Brooklyn, 
repeated the necessity for a working 
knowledge of all the library departments. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a 
ballot for the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Beatrice Win- 
ser; first vice-president, W. C. Kimball; 
second vice-president, Esther Burdick; 
secretary, John M. Rogers; treasurer, 
Adam Strohm. 

At the close of this session, tea was 
served by Mrs Buchanan and Mrs 
Strohm. 

At the evening session, Frank P. Hill, 
librarian Brooklyn free public library, 
presided. 

Mr Hill shortened his address, fearing, 
as he said, the “stampede for the 9:30 
express,” of which he had been warned, 
giving only a brief retrospect of the 
17-year life of the association, going 
back to its first meeting in Trenton in 
1890. Of the 37 original members, 13 
are still enrolled, and five were present 
at this meeting. For work accomplished 
during that time he gave as examples 
1) The institution of the bi-state meeting 
(N. J. L. A. & Penn. library club) at 
Atlantic City, the second largest gather- 
ing of library workers in the country; 
2) The institution of the New Jersey 
public library commission, and 3) The 
work of that commission indirectly at- 
tributable to the association. 

J. I. Wyer, jr took Dr Canfield’s place 
on the program and presented a paper on 
What Americans read. Mr .Wvyer, in 
giving a survey of the literature of the 
masses—newspapers, cheap magazines 
and poor, or worse, fiction—said that 
most American reading bore no library 
impress and was often ephemeral and 
largely meretricious, “‘yellow” literature 
coming in for a scathing in powerful 
words that the speaker, however, held 
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inadequate to express his opinion on the 
subject. Mr Wyer counseled a looking 
abroad in fields other than its own to 
the library as a means of widening its 
scope of influence, and he looked for- 
ward to the day when library appropria- 
tion would be one dollar per capita per 
annum, when postal and express service 
merged in government control would 
carry library matter free, with auto de- 
liveries, and the library, strong in pros- 
perity and wisdom, should guide as well 
as supply the reading public of America. 

A different light on the subject of 
“yellow” journalism was then thrown by 
Mr Dana, who, from his personal ex- 
perience, holds that to those who can be 
attracted by it, and by nothing better, it 
is a safeguard against worse occupation 
and a possible stepping stone toward im- 
provement, His paper, Anticipations, 
followed. Both suggestive in thought 
and full of humorous prognostications of 
good things and times in the future. when 
all improvements of science and useful 
art will become subservient to library 
needs, it held its hearers in a state of 
interest and amusement to the end. 

Dr Green of the State normal school 
then said a few words directed rather 
against than for much reading—the 
“opiate of reading,” as it had been called, 
citing the example of great scholars who 
had been men of little reading but of 
much thought. He spoke of his early 
and lasting interest in library work. 

Mr Faxon then gave a few “anticipa- 
tions,” as plans are not yet formed, of 
the meeting of the A. L. A. next June 
at Lake Minnetonka, saying that the de- 
lightful hope was being held out of a 
trip arranged via the Great Lakes. 


Ohio—The thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Ohio library association, held at 
Columbus, October 15-18, proved to 
be the banner meeting of the associa- 
tion. The central place of meeting, 
combined with a program of unusual 
excellence and variety, attracted by 
far the largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the association. There were 
present and registered during the 
meeting 180 librarians and_ library 


workers, representing 53 towns and 
66 libraries. Those who had looked 
forward to a meeting not only profit- 
able but pleasant were not disap- 
pointed. The association was the 
guest of the board of trustees of the 
handsome new Columbus public _li- 
brary, and most of the sessions were 
held there. The trustees, assisted by 
Mr Pugh, the librarian, his staff and 
the librarians and staffs of the other 
Columbus libraries, did everything in 
their power to make the meeting a 
successful one, and certainly de- 
served the vote of thanks they re- 
ceived at the close of the meeting. 

The first session was held on the 
evening of Tuesday and was a delight- 
ful and informal reception to the visit- 
ing members by the board of trustees 
of the Columbus public library. They 
were assisted in receiving by Burton 
E. Stevenson, president of the asso- 
ciation, and by the staffs of the Public 
library, the State library, the Public 
school library and the Ohio univer- 
sity library. Opportunity was given 
to inspect the new building, one of 
the most completely appointed in the 
state. 

The first business session was held 
Wednesday morning, the meeting be- 
ing called to order by the president, 
Mr Stevenson. C. B.  Galbreath, 
speaking for the state in place of Gov- 
ernor Harris, and F. J. Heer, for the 
board of trustees, made short ad- 
dresses of welcome, which were re- 
sponded to by the presiding officer. 

Following this the ensuing reports 
were read, accepted, and placed on file 
without discussion : 

Report of secretary, Mary Parker; 
treasurer, Grace Prince; committees 
on library extension, Anna Hubbard; 
auditing, L. Schoenweiss; necrology, 
Martha Mercer; publicity, Anna L. 
Morse; inter-relation of libraries, C. B. 
Galbreath; relation of library and 
school, Martin Hensel; library train- 
ing, Laura Smith. The last named 
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committee made the following recom- 
mendations: 

We recommend a resolution from 
the Ohio library association to the 
governing boards of officers of each 
library in Ohio that the librarian be 
sent at library expense to the meetings 
of the Ohio library association. 

We recommend that the training 
committee circularize the Women’s 
clubs of the state urging them to in- 
terest themselves in the libraries of 
their respective towns. 

We recommend that the distribution 
of the traveling libraries on library 
economy be continued for the coming 
vear, 

The committee would also recom- 
mend that the association endorse the 
course of reading ‘in Pusiic Liprates. 

Voted: That the information in 
Miss Smith’s report be sent in circular 
form by secretary to every individual 
trustee and every college president in 
state, in time for the board to take 
action. 

Voted: That president appoint a 
special committee to discover ways 
and means for interesting the Wom- 
en's clubs in the libraries of their re- 
spective towns. Committee to report 
at the executive meeting in December. 
(To be appointed by the in-coming 
president.) 

Voted: That the Library associa- 
tion endorse the course of reading for 
librarians appearing in Pusriic Lipra- 
RIES. 

Voted: That committee on library 
training be continued for the vear and 
that they confer-.with state librarian 
to see if leaflet can be sent. 

l’oted: That the committee on pub- 
licity be made permanert, to be ap- 
pointed from year to year, 

Invitations to the Ohio library asso- 
ciation to meet with them next year 
were read by the secretary from the 
Cleveland public library and the Day- 
ton library. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing special committees to report to 
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the business session I*riday afternoon. 

Committee on place of meeting: 
Anna L. Morse, Alice Boardman, Dr 
J. W. Perrin. 

Committee on resolutions: Azariah 
S. Root, Willia Cotton, Charles Orr. 

Committee on nominations: S. L. 
Wicoff, Ella McSurely, Fred J. Heer. 

After a pleasant trolley ride, the 
members of the association convened 
ai Otterbein university, Westerville. 
The afternoon was devoted to the work 
of the library, the “large library” being 
represented by Mr Brett of Cleveland, 
the “small library’ by Miss Kelly of 
Steubenville, the “college library” by 
Mr Root of Oberlin, the “State library” 
by Mr Galbreath of Columbus. 

The evening session proceeded ac- 
cording to the program with one ex- 
ception. The Hon, Aibert Douglas of 
Chillicothe delivered an address on the 
topic, Can we afford to learn the truth 
about Washington? instead of on 
Robert Burns, as the program indi- 
cated. 

Thursday morning was given up to 
the various sections, the Small library 
section being held first, the College 
and Trustees foll6wing  simultane- 
ously. Miss Newton of Portsmouth, 
chairman, presided over the Small 
library section, Miss Parker acting as 
secretary in the absence of Miss Pratt 
of Delaware. 

The program for the Small library 
section consisted of a paper, The li- 
brarian, the trustee and the public, 
by T. A. Dean of Fremont; another, 
The county library as a_ factor in 
county education, by Charles Orr of 
Cleveland: and a third, The children’s 
library, by Blanche C. Roberts of the 
Columbus public library. 

The College section, which was at- 
tended much more largely than ever 
before in the history of the association, 
was presided over by the chairman, 
Miss MecSurely of the Miami univer- 
sity library of Oxford. The session 
Was most interesting, a paper being 
read by Charles Albert Read of Cin- 
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cinnati and two discussions being led 
by Miss McSurely and Miss Jeffrey of 
Columbus, 

After the section meetings had ad- 
journed the members gathered at the 
entrance of the library building and 
were photographed. 

On Thursday afternoon the associa- 
tion were the guests of the Columbus 
federation of Woman's clubs at the 
Federation headquarters. The topic 
of the afternoon was Library aids to 
club work, At the close of the meet- 
ing an.informal reception was held in 
the reception room above, where light 
refreshments were served. 

On Thursday evening Miss Suther- 
land, principal of the Columbus normal 
school, gave a talk upon the Teacher 
and the library. Miss Griffin of the 
Cleveland public library read a paper 
on Preliminary building and_ special 
editions for libraries. lollowing these 
came the address of the evening by the 
Hon. E. O. Randall, his topic being the 
Young idea. Short talks followed on 
the Care the Toledo library takes of 
her schools, by Mr Sewall, the Work 
of the public school library of Colum- 
bus, by Miss Toler. The musical num- 
bers were given as indicated in  pro- 
gram. 

The topic for lriday morning's ses- 
sion was County libraries, by N. D. C. 
Hodges. ‘ 

The report of the special committee 
on cataloging was read by Miss Clat- 
worthy. The report was accepted and 
committee continued, 

Mrs Murdock of Akron, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio federation of Wom- 
en's clubs, gave greeting for the State 
federation. 

Mr Porter, on behalf of the trustee 
of the Cincinnati public library, ex- 
tended an invitation to the association 
to meet with them next year. 

Miss Farr of Zanesville gave a short 
talk on the work of an individual 1j- 
brary organizer, and Miss Bullock of 
Medina on the work of a state organ- 
izer. 
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The question box was conducted by 
Miss Morse of Youngstown, 

Miss Norton, state secretary of the 
committee of 100 on public health, pre- 
sented an outline of her work and re- 
quested cooperation. ; 

The committee on place of meeting 
reported that they preferred to post- 
pone the announcement of their de- 
cision until the meeting of the execu- 
tive board in December, as they wish 
to look up the matter of hotels, ete., 
which will affect their decision. 

Mr Wicoff read the report of 
nominating committee as follows: 

President, C. B. Galbreath, Colum- 
bus; first vice-president, N. D. C. 
Hodges, Cincinnati; second vice-presi- 
dent, Blanche Roberts, Columbus; 
third vice-president, Chas. J. Mathews, 
Athens; secretary, Anna L. Morse, 
Youngstown; treasurer, Grace Prince, 
Springfield. 

Mr Galbreath felt that he could do 
much more for the association out of 
office than in. For this reason the sec- 
retary was empowered to cast a unani- 
mous vote for all officers except for 
president, 

Dr J. W. Perrin of Cleveland was 
chosen to take Mr Galbreath’s place. 

The officers for the various sections 
were reported as follows: 

Small library section—Chairman, 
Seatrice Kelly, Steubenville; secre- 
tary, Pauline Edgerton, Akron. 

College Section—Chairman, Chas A. 
Read, Cincinnati university, Cincin- 
nati; secretary, Minnie Orr, Marietta 
college, Marietta. 

Trustee section—Chairman, W.. T. 
Porter, Cincinnati; secretary, S. L. 
Wicoff, Sidney. 

The usual resolutions of thanks for 
the courtesies received from the local 
hosts and others contributing to the: 
success of the meeting were passed 
unanimously. 

An address by Arthur E. Bostwick, 
president of the American library asso- 
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ciation, brought to a successful finish 
the thirteenth annual meeting. 
Mary Parker, Secy. 

Pennsylvania—The seventh annual 
meeting of the Keystone state library 
association was held at Ligonier, Pa., 
October 18-19. There was a good at- 
tendance from nearly all parts of the 
state and the meeting was a profitable 
one. 

The Friday morning session opened 
with an address of welcome by the 
Hon. Dr E. E. McAdoo and, after a 
brief address by the president, Chas. 


E. Wright, Carnegie library, Du- 
quesne, the regular program was 
taken up. 


The subject for the morning was 
Book selection and was divided into 
three sections, namely, Reference, dis- 
cussed by Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel 
institute library school, Philadelphia; 
Technical, discussed by Herbert L. 
Cowing, Carnegie library, McKees- 
port, and History, discussed by Ma- 
bel Shryock, Mount Washington 
branch, Pittsburg. 

Friday afternoon Mary L. Titcomb, 
Hagerstown, Md., spoke on Library 
organization, which was followed by 
a paper on Cooperation, read _ by 
Helen M. Bunting, Lehigh Avenue 
branch, Philadelphia. 

In the evening Dr N. C. Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, gave an address on 
The library and the school. A recep- 
tion in the auditorium of the Ligonier 
Springs hotel followed. 

The first hour of the Saturday morn- 
ing session was taken up with the 
election of officers, resulting as fol- 
lows: President, Henry Carr; vice- 
president, Miss M. E. Willard; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Florence A. Watts. 

After the election Franklin F. Hop- 
per, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, read 
a paper on Second hand book-buying. 
Library and public schools was dis- 
cussed by Elizabeth Knapp, Hazel- 
wood branch, Pittsburgh, and Kathrine 


McAlarney read a paper on Reading 
for girls. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 
had an interesting display of magazine 
holders and other library appliances, 
and Mrs Elizabeth Purtill of Mattoon, 
Ill., exhibited specimens of book mend- 
ing and gave interesting demonstrations 
in repairing and rebinding library 
books. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
driving or walking through the beauti- 
ful Ligonier valley and along the 
banks of the Loyalhanna, and the 
evening was spent in dancing, singing 
and story-telling in the hotel parlors. 

Ligonier is a charming place in 
Westmoreland county, about 50 miles 
east of Pittsburgh. For several years 
it has been a popular summer resort 
for the people of the western part of 
the state, its location in the mountains 
with the consequent pure air and 
beautiful scenery giving it a popularity 
which is constantly increasing. 


Pennsylvania—The first library club 
meeting of the season was held Nov. 
It, 1907, at the H. Josephine Wid- 
ener branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia. The meeting was called 
to order at 8:15 by the president, Mr 
Thomson, who welcomed the members 
and outlined the program for the new 
season, He then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, John F, Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile library and also 
president of the Pennsylvania academy 
of the fine arts, who read a paper upon 
William WHogarth’s engravings. The 
paper was illustrated by lantern slides 
which had been prepared from special 
plates in the British museum and also 
by an exhibition of original engravings 
by Hogarth, which, through the courtesy 
of Mr Lewis, had been displayed in 
the exhibition cases of the library. 

Mr Lewis said that in his judgment 
William Hogarth was the greatest pic- 
torial satirist England had _ produced. 
His influence upon his time was never 
equaled by any of his contemporaries, 
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and among the multitude of h‘s suc- 
cessors none could rival it or match his 
marvelous power. His 12 large prints 
for Hudibras were published in 1726. 
They followed a set of 16 small prints 
prepared for an edition «f Hudibras 
printed in the same year, but the large 
prints are infinitely superior to the 
smaller ones, 

Mr Lewis stated that the first print 
of importance which revealed Hogarth’s 
tendency to satire was one entitled 
Taste, published in 1731, which shows 
the gate of Burlington house sur- 
mounted’ by the erect figure of William 
Kent, a fashionable but overrated artist 
of the time, supported by reclining 
statues of Raphael and Michelangelo. 
The print had been suppressed and was 
now exceedingly scarce, but an original 
was exhibited to the club. 

Hogarth had a more or less irascible 
temper, but a countenance beaming 
with wit and humor. He hated shams 
of all sorts, and his designs are glar- 
ingly truthful. He was an outspoken 
man, with a pencil as unbridled as his 
tongue, and though his work exhibits 
the coarseness of his age, it never 
shows its vice except to ridicule and re- 
press it. His motive was always the 
promotion of virtue. His work is al- 
ways pointing a moral. Though we 
may smile and laugh at it, its scenes 
sadden as they move, and beginning in 
mirth we end in sorrow. 

A cordial vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr Lewis by the audience. Many 
of those present stayed to examine the 
fine collection of original engravings 
by Hogarth on view in the exhibition 
hall. The meeting was followed by a 
reception and tea, 

At the next meeting, on Jan. 13, 
1908, ex-Governor Pennypacker, noted 
for his skill in and love of book collect- 
ing, will speak on some of the treasures 
he has from time to time acquired. 

Epirn BrinKMANN, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin__The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Fox River Valley library 
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association, held at Ripon, Wis., Octo- 
ber 15-16, was one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the associa- 
tion. Representatives were present 
from 25 libraries of Wisconsin, five 
members of the State library commis- 
sion, and Miss Palmgren, from the 
Royal library, Stockholm, Sweden, 
who was made the guest of the asso- 
ciation, 

The discussion on Cooperation be- 
tween the college and public library 
was opened by Prof. O. J. Marston of 
Ripon college, who said that all insti- 
tutions should stand shoulder to 
shoulder in educational movements 
and cooperate at all points possible. 
The student body brings money into 
the town and spends considerable 
there, but the most important thing a 
college community does for the town 
is giving the children a chance to ga 
to college. The demands on college 
funds are large along every line and 
wherever the public library supple- 
ments that of the college the aid meets 
an actual want. The question will 
arise, Are the books demanded by the 
student suitable for other readers? In 
order to meet this, the college might 
cooperate with the clubs of the town 
in a course of popular lectures, which 
would arouse interest in new lines of 
reading, both educational and enter. 
taining, 

Zelia Smith of Lawrence university 
suggested that a list of Poole sets be 
exchanged to facilitate reference work 
and also that reference lists on sub- 
jects of interest to students be kept in 
both libraries. 

Miss Dwight of Appleton mentioned 
as the first method of codperation the 
teaching of students how to use the 
library while they are in the high 
school. The college should purchase 
books along technical lines, ancient 
medizval and European history; on 
the other hand, the public library 
should build up the departments of 
biography, travel and American his- 
tory. Books for the study of literature 
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may be duplicated, but the purchase of 
fiction may be left largely to the public 
library. One very practical plan is 
the filing of duplicate author cards 
with the college for the use of the in- 
structors and students, thus giving 
them the names of books available for 
reference use. 

Miss Palmgren of Stockholm gave 
a short talk on libraries in Sweden, 
where, although some libraries date 
back hundreds of years, the library 
movement is still in its infancy. The 
Royal library is a depository library, 
and upon request receives one copy of 
everything (not books alone) printed 
in Sweden. A union catalog in the 
Royal and University libraries is a 
great convenience to the student and 
investigator, though books do not cir- 
culate so freely as in this country. 

The address of the evening was 
given in the chapel of Ripon college 
by President Hughes, who paid a trib- 
ute to librarians in saying that few in- 
stitutions have kept abreast of their 
work as well as those in the library 
movement. The present tendency in 
education is to promote individuality, 
and the pace should not be set by the 
speed of the slowest runner, nor the 
curriculum for one type of develop- 
ment. The library should give a 
chance for the individual to find in- 
spiration along his chosen line of work 
and therefore should be careful to fur- 
nish books relating to the industries of 
the town. Dr. Hughes emphasized the 
necessity of breaking away from the 
established system and_ spoke of 
librarians as the prophets of the new 
era, 

Wednesday morning’s program con- 
sisted of discussions of several of the 
questions that have to be solved by al- 
most every library, viz., The library 
and Sunday and holiday opening, Ap- 
portionment of library funds, Problems 
of lighting and switchboard, Duties of 
a library janitor. 

The relation of the librarian to the 


book-seller was discussed by G. C. 
Witherby of Eau Claire. 

One of the most important subjects 
on the program was The book-agent 
versus the economic buying of sets 
and reference books, which was 
opened by Henry E. Legler of the 
Wisconsin free library commission. 
He prefaced his remarks by saying 
that a meeting for the discussion of 
this topic should consist mainly of 
trustees, for very often the members 
of the board are pledged to buy a set 
of books before the librarian knows 
anything about it. <A large library 
may afford to purchase these sets, but 
not the small library, whose funds 
must be expended with the utmost 
care. “Sold only by subscription” is 
misleading and the library can afford 
to wait six months or a year, for after 
that time has elapsed the books may 
be purchased for half price and in per- 
fect condition, very often in the orig- 
inal wrappers. The books are called 
second hand, but this is no real objec- 
tion, for they are second hand only 
as they have passed through another 
hand, 

A delightful social hour followed at 
the library, where a reception was 
given to the visitors and their friends. 





National Education Association 
Annual meeting for 1908 


The Executive committee authorize 
the announcement that all local condi- 
tions for holding the next annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
found satisfactory. The choice of the 
board of directors made at the Los An- 
geles convention is therefore confirmed, 
and Cleveland is selected for the forty- 
sixth annual convention, June 29 to July 
3, 1908. 

While the railroad rates have not as 
yet been fully determined, there are good 
reasons for confidence that the rates will 
not be higher than in former years, 
although the basis may be somewhat 
changed. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Bethel (Me.) public library has- 


received a gift of $500 from William 
Hastings of that city, to be used in the 
purchase of reference books. 


The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Public library, Lewiston, Me., records 


a total circulation of 51,265 v., making 


a daily average of 169; circulation in 
the children’s room, 9862; card holders, 
1435; books on the shelves, 14,919. 


Jennie * Winslow Bubler, who has 
charge of the “room of happiness” in 
the Lynn (Mass.) public library, is 
herself blind. Besides performing the 
duties of librarian, Miss Bubler teaches 
the blind patrons of the library to read. 


The fifth annual report of the Public 
library, Derby, Conn., records a total 
circulation of 42,632 v., of which 24,460 
are adults’ books and 15,182 are chil- 
dren’s. During the year, 1239 books 
have been added and 3300 persons have 
visited the library. The industrial and 
technical work of the library has re- 
ceived some special attention during the 
past year. The librarian has caused 
about 85 signs, relative to the location 
and hours of opening of the library, to 
be placed where they would be likely 
to attract attention, and the circulation 
of books on mechanics and useful arts 
has increased 30 per cent over that of 
a year ago. The use of the hall and 
class rooms has also increased. 


The library at Yale university has 
abandoned the dual author and subject 
catalogs and combined them into a 
single dictionary catalog. About 100,- 
000 v. are to be placed in the additions 
to the library during the coming year. 
A considerable addition to the staff has 
been made. The class of 1872 has 
brought its gift to the library up to 
nearly $9500. During the past year 
28,265 books have been acquired, in- 
cluding the Wagner collection of ahout 
6000 pieces. The circulation for last 





year reached 48,539 and the entire ex- 
penses, $48,946. Open shelves prevail 
in the Societies library of 25,000 v., and 
only about 25 v. have disappeared in 12 
months. This library (with the other 
libraries at Yale) added to the Univer~ 
sity library makes a total of about 500,- 
000 Vv. 

The city appropriations for the Bos- 
ton public library is $324,550, which, 
with other sources, makes a total of 
$359,683. Of this 62 per cent is spent 
for salaries, 23 per cent for general 
maintenance, 11.67 per cent for books 
and 2.57 per cent for periodicals and 
newspapers. In addition to the cen- 
tral library and the to branches, there 
are 17 reading rooms (used also as 
delivery stations), 44 engine-houses, 27 
institutions and 96 parochial and pub- 
lic schools where the library is an ac- 
tive agency. A new rule has gone into 
effect, whereby all fines incurred by 
persons under 16 years of age shall be 
canceled at the end of six months and 
the card privilege be returned to the 
borrower. 

While some exhibit of interest is 
on view all the time, 18 special exhib- 
its in connection with the 22 free lec- 
tures given at the central library were 
made. The circulation for the year 
was 1,406,403 v. The slight decrease, 
which is in fiction, is accounted for by 
the increased reference work done in 
the library. An increase of 161 per 
cent is shown in the circulation of pic- 
tures. The opinion is expressed that 
if the library transported the books to 
and from the schools the service would 
be more satisfactory to both than the 
present mixed arrangement. 


Central Atlantic 

Sloan Duncan Watkins, Pratt ’o6, 
has been appointed to a position in the 
Smithsonian division in the Library of 
Congress, 

Georgina E. Carr, New York ’o5-6, 
has resigned her position as assistat:t 
at Union college library, to become 
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general assistant in the Public library, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Robert S. Fletcher cf Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, was married Novem- 
ber 19 to Charlotte I. Stephenson of 
Oil City, Pa. 


William W. Bishop, formerly refer- 
ence librarian of Princeton university, 
has become superintendent of the read- 
ing room of the Library of Congress. 

Frederick W. Jenkins, in charge of 
the library department of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, was married Tuesday, 
October 22, to Mabel L. Chamberlain 
at Medford, Mass. 


The jury of award of the Jamestown 
exposition awarded a gold medal to the 
Pennsylvania home teaching society and 
free circulating library for the blind, 
for its interesting exhibit of embossed 
books and papers for the blind. 


Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton university, is spending the 
year abroad in travel and study. As 
chairman of the International commit- 
tee of the A. L. A., Dr Richardson will 
give attention to matters of business 
with a number of European libraries. 


The exhibit of the Training school 
for children’s librarians, of the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie library, was awarded 
two medals at the Jamestown exposition 
—the gold medai for photographs, plac- 
ards and publications, illustrating the 
object, scope and results of the Train- 
ing school for children’s librarians, and 
a bronze medal for the installation. 


The Public library at Washington, 
D. C., has opened a new useful arts 
and science room. In it will be col- 
lected the library’s resources on engi- 
neering and_ technological subjects, 
business and business methods, trades, 
binding and printing, and books on 
physics, mechanics, chemistry and geol- 
ogy. Here also current engineering 
and technical periodicals and trade cat- 
alogs will be kept on file. It will be 
an open-shelf room. 


Central 


Elizabeth H. Plumb has been elected 
librarian of the Public library of Owan- 
tonna, Minn. 


Lorena Webber has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of the Public library 
of Iowa City, Ia. 

Valeria J. Fetterman, Illinois ’07, has 
been appointed general assistant in the 
Public library of Rockferd, Ill. 


Florence B. Whittier, New York ’o2, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Sedalia, Mo. 


Alice M. Paddock, New York ’o6-7, 
has been appointed assistant in the or- 
der department of the University of 
Illinois library. 


Flora Cutler, assistant librarian in the 
Kast Waterloo (la.) public library, has 
been appointed as assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department of the New York city 
library. 

Theodore W. Koch, librarian of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Gertrude P. 
Humphrey, late librarian of Public li- 
brary, Lansing, Mich., were married 
November 27 at Lansing. 


A very successful and interesting ex- 
hibit of manual work of the public 
schools was held in the Carnegie li- 
brary building of Moline, IIl., the last 
week in October. 


The twelfth annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, Defiance, Ohio, shows a total 
circulation of 22,603 v. with 7I1II v. on 
the shelves. The card holders number 
3381. The age limit has been abolished. 


Mr. Carnegie has added a gift of © 


$10,000 to the Harper memorial li- 
brary fund of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is still necessary to raise 
$70,000 before receiving the gift of 
$800,000 from John D. Rockefeller. 


The report of the Iowa library com- 
mission for the year 1906 gives the num- 
ber of free public libraries in the state 
as 90. Out of the 99 counties in the 
state, 25 have no free public libraries. 
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Of the public libraries of the state 73 
occupy buildings of their own; of these 
Carnegie erected 52. Only six cities over 
3000 have no free public libraries. 

The report of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society, through Superintendent 
R. G. Thwaites, is a record of a year 
of activity. An additional $5000 a 
year for administrative purposes has 
been voted by the legislature. During 
the year 11,586 titles were added, mak- 
ing a total of 294,464 titles. The His- 
torical library building at Madison, 
Wis., has become very crowded, and 
an appeal is made to the legislature for 
the proposed northwest wing for the 
library. 

South 

Joseph M. Myers of Austin, Texas, 
has been elected state librarian of that 
state. Mr. Myers was formerly a rail- 
road man. 


Annie Hill, a member of the Univer- 
sty of Texas library training class, 
’05-’06, has been appointed an assistant 
in the Houston lyceum and Carnegie 
library. 

Work on a $30,000 library building for 
Judson college, Marion, Ala., was begun 
October 15. One-half the cost of the 
building is a gift from Mr Carnegie, the 
rest being given by citizens of Marion. 

West 


G. O. Dawes, of Washita Co., Okla., 
has been appointed state librarian of 
the new state. 


Nettie L. Current has been elected 
librarian of the Carnegie public library 
of Sioux Falls? S. D., with Alberta A. 
Caille as assistant librarian. 

Pacific coast 

The California library association, of 
which James D. Gillis, state librarian, is 
president, has decided to hold its next 
annual meeting in San Jose, Cal., some 
time in February, 1908. 

Edith: M. Coulter, New York, re- 
signed her position as cataloger in the 
Public library, Berkeley, Cal., to be- 


come supervisor of the periodical de- 
partment at Leland Stanford university 
library. 


The seventeenth annual report of the 
Pomona (Cal.) public library shows a 
total circulation of 62,895 v. with 13,486 
v. on the shelves and 4680 card holders: 
The time limit has been extended from 
7-14 days to 10-30 days. 


Frederick J. Teggart, chief librarian 
at the Mechanics’ institute library, San 
Francisco, has resigned his position. 
Frank B. Graves, who for eight years 
has been librarian at the Alameda (Cal.) 
public library, will succeed Mr Teggart. 
Mr Graves was with Mechanics’ insti- 
tute from 1885 to 1900, when he re- 
signed to go to Alameda. 


Canada 


Ottawa is rapidly becoming a city of 
libraries and well-housed libraries, too. 
In addition to the Library of Parliament 
and Carnegie library, ample provision 
has been made in the Dominion archives 
building, opened this year, for the spe- 
cial historical library of .that institu- 
tion; the Victorian museum new build- 
ing will contain not only the library 
of the Geological survey, but also the 
library of the Royal society of Canada; 
the University of Ottawa, whose library 
was almost completely destroyed by fire 
a few years ago, is rapidly building it 
up to its former standard; and the new 
Justice building—one of the two great 
gothic structures which are to be erected 
in Major’s Hill park—is to contain 
provision for a very complete law li- 
brary, of which the present libraries of 
the Department of justice and the Su- 
preme court will form the nucleus. 


The Aberdeen association of Canada 
is developing the work of traveling li- 
braries through the western part of the 
dominion, especially in the northwest 
of Canada. 

It will be remembered that this as- 
sociation has been distributing books 
for several years in the less settled 
parts of Canada. Several plans have 
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been formulated by which it is hoped 
to swing the activities of the Aberdeen 
association into practical library chan- 
nels. The old method was to send in- 
dividual packages of magazines, and 
an occasional book, to settlers in iso- 
lated districts of the northwest. This 
material, collected by club women in 
the larger towns, was, in the main, 
very good, and brought light to many 
a lonely homestead in the west. There 
is an effort being made now, however, 
toward establishing small libraries in 
the frontier settlements, withdrawing 
individual names as the people get 
within reach of a library. There are 
about 12 libraries in active use and 
others are on the way. Material for 
others is being gathered in Canada and 
in England. 

The secretary hopes to establish a 
strong central branch in the west, per- 
haps at Winnipeg, Regina or Saska- 
toon and turn over to it the work of 
the traveling libraries. The greatest 
handicap in the work is lack of means. 
Mr Carnegie has been appealed to and 
it is more than likely that he will re- 
spond. 

Foreign 


A branch of the Association of assist- 
ant librarians has been formed in Ire- 
land. G. H. Elliott, chief librarian of 
Belfast, is president and the plans of 
future meetings are full of promise for 
progress among Irish librarians, 


The fourth annual report of the Yama- 
guchi (Japan) public library records a 
circulation of 135,885 v. with 19,731 v. 
in the library. The library was open 
334 days of the year. The library sys- 
tem includes three departments, refer- 
ence, circulation and traveling libraries. 
The traveling libraries sent out 5507 v. 
to local libraries, secondary schools and 
other centers, reporting a circulation of 
27,136 v.; 27 agencies served as stations 
of the traveling libraries. Of the total 
circulation of the traveling libraries, 43 
per cent was juvenile literature. The 


magazine room, in which is the chil- 
dren’s department, had an attendance of 
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36,307. Books in the children’s corner 
are freely accessible to every child and 
so no account thereof is kept separately. 


Of traveling libraries in Australia, the 
report of the Victoria public library of 
Melbourne speaks as follows: 

The attention that has been given to 
this branch is meeting with the approval 
of country libraries. Seventy-five insti- 
tutions borrowed during the year and, 
although.the trustees adhere to their pol- 
icy of issuing no modern fiction and only 
a very small percentage of even the 
classic writers in this section, 8500 books 
were circulated among libraries in all 
parts of the state. 

This library celebrated its golden jubi- 
lee last April. 


For Sale—Complete sets of Atlantic 
monthly and Harper’s magazine in half- 
morocco binding. Address J. S. Lock- 
wood, 43 Federal st., Boston. 


For Sale— A decimal classification and 
relative index, 1891, unbound, avail- 
able for clipping, at a low price. Ad- 
dress J. V. V., Chicago Historical so- 
ciety, Chicago, 


For Sale— The last nine volumes of Li- 
brary Journal, from 1898 to 1906, inclu- 
sive. In perfect condition, title pages 
and indexes. For particulars address, 
Library Assistant, 3443 Evans PIl., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Wanted— A position as librarian’s sub- 
stitute for a few months, by a graduate 
librarian with eight years’ experience 
in a good library. The best of refer- 
ence offered. Address Librarian, 156 
Wabash av., Chicago. 


For Sale— Punch, or the London 
Charivari. Set of 102 vols., bound in 
51 vols., 4to, newly bound in half red 
morocco, and gold toolings on back, 
cloth sides. Complete set 1841 to 1891. 

Mrs H. B. Herrick, 
The Haddam, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 











T IS a well-known fact that we have a larger 
and more comprehensive stock of Miscella- 
neous Books, Scientific and Technical Books, 
and School and College Text Books than any 
other house in the country. This comprehen- 
sive stock and our very extensive experience, 
enable us to render valuable aid to libraries and 

librarians. 
An unusually prompt and intelligent service 

is given to 


LIBRARY ORDERS 





Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
NEW BOOKS will’, be sent on request if ,not 
already received by your library. 

Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
OF 3,500 VOLUMES. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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‘ 
Z The sun of success never sets on the field of the “‘Pamphlet Binder” 
T is a method of binding, holding 
and preserving pamphlets, maga- 
zines, reports and catalogues as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary 
is to moisten the gummed surface, in- 
sert the pamphlet or magazine and 
press it a moment to insure adhesion. 
That this ‘‘Pamphlet Binder” isa 
success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 
University of California, at Berkeley...... .......... 1700 Binders 
Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. Y.............. ...... 500 s 
Case Library, Cleveland, O.....5..6. 600.5656 ce cee cee 700 oF 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord......... 15,100 che 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa.................. 300 " 
lowa Library Commission, Des Moines............. 400 sie 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass....................... 500 se 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich................... 400 sig 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va........... 835 cs 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H................... 500 - 
Public Library, lowa City, lowa............. 0.0.2.0... 525 ch 
Gity Library, TARCOIN, NOD. ..;..c.5c. ccc ccc cees 600 ee 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass...... ............ 560 se 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn................... 800 se 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York ......... 1825 es 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada.................... 200 3 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.......... ..... 2820 ae 
Brown University, Providence, R. l................... 600 rs 
Public Library, Riverside, Cal......................... 900 9 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo............ ............ 425 
Public Library, San Francisco......................... 425 ss 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.......... ... 1250 se 
SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 
GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
v y, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 




















Dieatin: tx Mais Se Library Orders 
LIBRARIES 


A Musical Bargain Famous com for Foreign Books filled at lowest 


posers and 
their music. 16 volumes. Published at $35.00. 


Our Price $13.50 rates. Of German Books we keep 


“The most complete and attractive of all the musical 
books that have yet been published.’’— Music. 


(Circular furnished on application) 
; Works of Honore de 
A Balzac Bargain jrairsc,” translated for our quotations and catalogues. 


by Catherine Prescott Wormeley. Atheneum 
edition. Published at $40.00. Our Price $17.50. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


the largest stock in America. Send 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 











BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 3ook Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost doubie 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Library Bureau notch stack 





A new Library Bureau stack embodying many exclusive, 
practical features. The only bracket stack which is entirely 
free standing and can be erected without being attached to 
the structural part of the building. 

Brackets are of Greek design, but Gothic brackets are 
supplied when that design harmonizes with architecture of 
building. Enamel finish. 

EITHER WOOD OR METAL SHELVES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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MUSEUM 4NVD 
CURIO CASES 


We design and build to order 
museum and curio cases, dust and 
vermin proof, with every ap- 
proved practical feature. 

The general design, when desired, 
is made to harmonize with the 
architectural style of the building 
in which cases are to be installed. 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
ahowtiy of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
lato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philoso phy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
cuineaiiy * Feodiy,” and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s ‘Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that J ior -by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “ Pagan * teachings and cor- 
rect po ular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Tates* 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 


TT" term “‘pagan”’ literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 








THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, °03. ttl __ 





A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and u large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 

ras | other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author's name. This ot is a tran- 
script of the title e28e of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and’much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education. 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. a 


Price, Bouad ia Half Morocco ( Thumb [ndex, Express Prepaid), $15.00 











The H. W. Wilson ne 


MINNEAPOLIS : NEW YORK 
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SANTA CLAUS 


Uses the No. 12 Model 


Hammond Typewriter 





THE NO. 12 HAMMOND 


BETTER" THAN THE BEST. 
EASIEST OPERATED. 
COLLISION OF TYPE IMPOSSIBLE. 
ALIGNMENT PERFECT AND PERMANENT 
UNIFORM IMPRESSION. 
SIGHT OF WRITING UNOBSTRUCTED. 
ESCAPEMENT PERFECT. 


7o 


AND FOR OTHER REASONS WHICH WE WILL EXPLAIN ON APPLICATION. 


% Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 
3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Cataogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  Boorscites 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











Standard Books 3 French Lick -West Baden Springs 


The Ideal Place to Rest— Perfect Hotel — 
The following volumes, which are among - Accommodations. Open the year | 

our most important publications, should be in » 'round. _Offers every attraction to 

ovety Puna Saneery t seekers of Health — Rest — Recreation 

Systematic Theology.—Augustus H. Strong, D. D. se 
Part I.—‘‘The Doctrine of God.”’ Octavo. Price, : 
$2.50 net. 

For the Work of the Ministry.—T. Harwood 
Pattison, D. D. Elaborated by his son, Harold 
Pattison. 16mo. Price, $1.50 net. 

The History of Christian Preaching.—T. Har- 
wood Pattison, D. D. 12mo 425 pages, Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50 net. 

Public Worship.—T. Harwood Pattison, D. D. 
12mo. Price, 90 cents net. 

Making of the Sermon.—T. Harwood Pattison, 
D.D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

A Manual of Church History.—Albert Henry 
Newman, D.D. 8vo. Two vols. Price, $1.75 
net per volume. 

Current Questions for Thinking Men.—Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, D. D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The Great Poets and Their Theology.—Augustus 
H. Strong, D. D. 12mo. Price, $2.50. 

The usual discounts given to Libraries. 
For a complete list of our publications send 
for our Catalogue. 


Order from the nearest house 
PHILADELPHIA 


Griffith and Rowland Press 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas 
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Fireproof Magazine 








stands for good construction. 


Its mission is to demonstrate to 
the profession and to the great 
American public, that the enor- 
mous waste of property by fire is 
needless and can be largely pre- 
vented by proper building methods 
and auxiliary means. 


Every architect, building con- 
tractor and insurance man should 
read Fireproof Magazine and any 
man who is going to invest money 
in building cannot, afford to be 
without it. . 





Fireproof Magazine 
10 Cents Per Copy $1.00 Per Year 








Great Northern Building, CHICAGO 
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McDevitt - Wilson 


Bargain Book Shop 


Nos. land 10 Barclay St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











December Offerings 


‘A Few Christmas Suggestions for the Librarian 
and for His Friends and Patrons. 


The Drawings of Jean Francois Millet. Fifty fac-simile reproductions, with an 
introduction by Leonce Benedeto. Limited to 359 copies. Imperial 4to. Lip- 
OSS Rea ye Se ee ee ee es ee ers $20.00, net $12.50 

Newport, Our Special Capital. By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. 380 illustrations 
jn photogravure and doubletones and drawings by Edw. F. Holloway. A 
strictly limited edition printed on Arnold’s handmade paper. (Send for com- 


plete description.) Lippincott............. ccc cece ee ee ences $30.00, net $12.50 
The Uganda Protectorate. By Sir Harry Johnson. 2 volumes, 4to, 9 maps, 500 
OR er rer Tree cre, Soe $12.50, net $5.50 
Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnson. 300 illustrations, 20 colored plates, 2 volumes, 
SURO aS WIS RMIIIILL s 5 bs: acays bia 6 4 9 1416S sle Gb 010 ow 6 554.44." Rwwae eee $12.50, net $5.50 
Stories of the Tuscan Artists. 52 illustrations, sq. 8vo. Dent...... 10s., 6d.—$1.75 
English Metal Work. By William Twopenny. 83 illustrations, 4to. Constable. 
Oo i ee OE ee a oe ee eee eee $6.00, net $2.75 
History of Miniature Painting. By Williamson. 2 folio volumes. Macmillan. 
gf ER Ry Pe OER eee Pe TP ee py Oe Te ee ERE ye $55.00, net $27.00 
Leonardo da Vinci, Artist, Thinker and Man of Science. By Eugene Muntz. 
BN, OIE AIIIIOT, 5:0 0-4 01010 010 0 9inys pis $556 slo he's win 6 0.5 b bik wie s oud lose $15.00, net $7.50 


Moncure D. Conway’s Autobiography. 2 volumes. Cassell & Co....$7.50, net $2.75 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. Edited and revised from the first edition by 
James W. Garner and A. H. Shearer. 8vo, % morocco...... $3.15, now $1.25 
Life of Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas Wright. 2 volumes, 8vo. Grant Richards. 
EERE RA Ae OR La ass bales bap esd See aGedbinneeceneu sake $8.00, net $3.50 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Poet, Novelist, Critic. By James Douglas. 8vo. John 
ED eRCLG CUS ie pron 400 ase <-sbaleioa sbeebs eae oa niee's ds set a eksee $3.50, net $1.50 


Send for catalog of 


1,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 

carefully selected from the Pittsburgh Home Library and Reading Club list, the 
A. L. A. catalog list, as well as from the New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, Minnesota 
and other state library lists. This should be a boon to a new library just starting 
or to parents and teachers in making selections for gifts. 

We will appreciate the names of parents whose aim is to place before their 
children books that are best worth reading, books that are interesting, popular 
and safe for young people of all ages. 


























